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Art. I.-— EWALD’S HEBREW HISTORY.* 


WE are sorry that we cannot preface our notice with 
some more distinct account of the remarkable scholar 
whose name we introduce to our readers in the title of 
the work given below. By many of them, he will be 
recognized as the most profound and accomplished of 
living men in his own department, — one, we were ready 
to say, who has neither equal nor second in it. Those 
acquainted with his several works + know how he carries 
through them all the same strong individuality of thought, 
the same intensity of conviction, marvellous confidence 
in his own results, scorn of all criticism, and profound 
religious feeling; and how his incomparable and mas- 
terly learning is accompanied by a religious genius, and 
a heartiness of sympathy with the Hebrew mind, that 
put the zeal of a partisan and the glow of an enthusiast 
upon every page. Every preface is a battle, in which he 
fights the good fight against the sceptic shallowness, 





* Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis Christus. (History of the People of Israel 
down to the Time of Christ.) Von Hrinricu Ewarp. GOttingen. 5 vols. 
1843 - 1852. 8vo. 

t We refer especially to the “ Poets” and “ Prophets ”’ of the Old Tes- 
tament; also to the work on the “ Three First Evangelists,’’ which makes 
in some sense a continuation of this History. 
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false philosophy, and superficial scholarship of his antag- 
onists, through pages of passionate obscurity. Every 
work is an offering, which he lays with a proud joy upon 
the altar to which he has consecrated his gifts and labors. 


“] thank the Lord of mercy and light,”’ is his language, “ that, 
in an age which would fain destroy all truth and dignity, to 
found its cherished twofold reign of Wrong and Doubt, He has 
granted me, if nothing more, at least the quiet leisure and fit 
place to complete this little book. Nothing else will be expected 
of me, but that I repeatedly investigate, and finally establish all, 
as if the new views of both doubters and defenders of tradition 
were absolutely nothing to me. I have never been able to com- 
prehend those who undertake, with violent zeal, to maintain a 
mere traditionary truth, in such manner as not to go straight to 
the facts, with no eye or ear for other truths ; still less do I lay 
to heart the views of doubters, often so utterly ill advised and 
destructive of the surest and best truths.” * 


As ascholar, with asomewhat eccentric judgment, and 
a self-confidence ever audacious or sublime, we suppose 
he stands alone in his intimate familiarity with the 
Shemitic tongues, and the literature bearing thereupon. 
Asa controversialist, we hear of him as scornful and even 
vindictive to the last degree. With a rugged and some- 
times almost impenetrable style, he atones by no rhetori- 
cal grace for the intractable dogmatism of his statement. 
The smooth courses of ordinary writers he disdains to 
follow. His congenial task is to tread the perilous and 
broken border-ground of history or criticism; to train his 
vision to discern historic truth amidst the dim twilight of 
myth and legend; to convert obscurities of tradition into 
plausible and confident fact; from materials that seem 
hopelessly broken and scanty, to construct a fabric of fair 
and full proportions. Such, to a degree, is the quality of 
his earlier expositions of the Hebrew writings; such, 
especially, is the character of the present work, for which 
the others were but subordinate labors or preliminary 
essays. 

The image is very striking, in which our author repre- 





* Preface to the “ Prophets of the Old Testament,” Vol. II. 
t He related to a friend of ours, with becoming pride, how some Oriental 
manuscript, that had defied every learned eye in Britain, was sent at last 


to him, to whom its age, dialect, character, and meaning were readily 
apparent. 
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sents the Old Testament records as the fragmentary rel- 
ics of some lost civilization, or buried race. ‘The apparent 
completeness and unity belonging to them as gathered 
in their present form, vanishes at the first clear glance we 
cast upon their real condition. Contenting ourselves 
with the marvellous and peculiar character they bear, we 
are tempted (whether in belief or disbelief) to an utter 
scepticism of their being ever reduced, by scientific criti- 
cism, to a coherent and intelligible form. Yet, as frag- 
ments of old monuments, and inscriptions of a buried 
age, grow clear to the patient scholar, so that by degrees 
a practised eye can restore the broken outline, piece out 
the ruined gaps, and decipher the forgotten character, so 
with these monumental fragments and holy tablets that 
strew the soil of Palestine. This is the task he has reso- 
lutely undertaken, giving to it the toil of a lifetime, and 
a certain consecrated earnestness. With an intrepid 
sagacity, he dissects out the portions of the record, frag- 
ment by fragment and verse by verse, restoring them, in 
new bearings and connections, after the comparative 
physiology of his criticism. He seems never weary, and 
never at fault. Each phrase, with its slightest accidents 
of style, dialect, or “coloring,” he seems to have looked 
at until its own character and place are as clear to his 
eye, as are portions of the animal organization to the eye 
of atrained anatomist. He seems to have educated him- 
self thereby to the faculty of a certain incommunicable 
second-sight. He makes, tacitly and perpetually, the 
same confident claim of an historical or critical intuition, 
so striking in Niebuhr (of whom he will remind one also 
by the boldness of his criticism, his skilful use of numbers 
and generic names, and the remarkable historic sympathy 
amounting to partisanship), an argument so unanswer- 
able for those who already believe in him. He deigns to 
offer no apology; he will urge no argument. You are 
vouchsafed absolutely no reasons for believing, except the 
superior information, skill, and discernment of your guide, 
or else the sudden mustering of a host of authorities you 
never heard of. You watch him warily, but with increas- 
ing interest. You see he has some secret clew which you 
cannot trace, and keeps on just as freely and confidently 
where you cannot see astep before you. You must trust 
him blindly, if you will go with him at all. You do it, 
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at first, under protest. Then your scruple vanishes, as 
you see the way actually growing more consistent and 
plain before you at every step. He will take you boldly 
through; and then it is for you to consider whether you 
can easily part with the theory so convenient and admi- 
rable in its fitting, which for the first time has shown 
you, in these ancient records, the course of intelligible 
and coherent fact. 

We refer in particular to that most remarkable piece 
of literary construction, in which Ewald has given his 
judgment of the character and antiquity of the earlier 
Hebrew records. ‘This discussion occupies about one 
half of his first volume. In approaching it, he suffers 
himself to be embarrassed by no previous theory or opin- 
ion about it. With all the light thrown by former inves- 
tigations, he comes to it as a question wholly new. We 
find no allusion to the old arguments for the Mosaic au- 
thorship, no weary repetitions of the old story of “ Elo- 
histic” and “ Jehovistic” documents. ‘The narrative is 
taken up, piece by piece, and “ demonstrated ” as confi- 
dently and severely, as in the scientific dissection of a 
plant. Some fragment of an old song, some muster-roll 
of antique names, some probable register of a family or 
tribe, some local tradition or primeval rite, is identified 
here and there, as a bit of the primitive material wrought 
into the composite structure. ‘Then come the successive 
modellings of the history, as it was revised or recast from 
age to age. Of these he considers that he has clear evi- 
dence of at least five, portions of each being wrought up 
into those succeeding, and the whole finally recast some 
time during the later monarchy. The first may be called 
the Book of Covenants," composed in the latter portion of 
the time of the Judges, in the first zeal of reaction against 
disorder, under the natural desire of knowing more of the 
early history. This is found in portions, down as far as 
the Book of Judges. It has the most singly historical 

‘aim of the several compilations, and includes most of the 
earlier songs and fragments above alluded to. We sub- 
join for convenience a list of those passages of the Penta- 
teuch which Ewald considers as belonging to this earliest 


5S 
historical composition. If valuable for no other purpose, 





* Vol. I. p. 75. 
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they will at least serve to illustrate the extent to which 
he carries his theory of the composite character of our 
present narrative.* ‘The next in order is a supposed work 
of far greater completeness and skill, to which he fre- 
quently refers by the title “ Urspriinge,” equivalent to 
“ Origines” (page 87). It belongs to the early period of 
the monarchy, probably having been completed soon 
after the dedication of Solomon’s temple. Its tone 
is bolder, and it holds out larger promises of the remote 
future, partaking of the confidence belonging to that age 
of glory and peace. Its design is to take up the history 
broadly, from the very beginning, as we find with the 
Greek historians soon after the Persian wars. It includes 
the earlier account of the Creation and Deluge, and most 
of the genealogies of families and tribes. It seeks the 
moral of the history; perpetually inserts the legal or 
ritual view; divides the narrative into well-marked peri- 
ods or stages; and is throughout a work of a very high 
order of literary merit; having a warmth, beauty, and 
clearness of narrative, and a truly poetic spirit, which 
place it in the very first rank of Hebrew compositions. 
‘'hen we have the two Prophetic Narrations, of which 
the first (p. 119), composed soon after the work just 
named, differs from it chiefly in its style of prophetic 
handling, and in the insertion of considerable ancient 
matter; and the second (p. 122), written in Judah, not 
far from the earlier days of Isaiah, exhibits the highest 
qualities of spiritual energy, and a wholly new treatment 
of the material, as, for example, in the description of Par- 
adise and the narrative of Balaam. Lastly, we have the 
purely artistic and prophetic style of treatment of the 
book of Deuteronomy (p. 143), in which Moses is repre- 
sented no longer as a lawgiver, but as a prophet or 
preacher, enforcing on the people the profounder moral 
lessons of the law. ‘This, our author conceives, was com- 
posed during or just before the reign of Josiah ; and, com- 











* Genesis xi. 29, 30; xv. 2; xx.; xxi. 6-32; xxvi. 13-33; xxix. 1- 
Xxxilil. 17; xxxv. 1-4, 6-8, 16-32; portions of xxxvii., xl., and xli.; 
xlviii. 7, 22; xlix. 1-28. Exodus iv. 18, 24-26; xiii. 17-19; xiv.; xv.; 
xvili.; xix. 3-—xxiv. 11. Numbers xi. 4-9; xii. 1, 3; xx. 14-215 xxi. 
1-9, 12-235; xxxii. 33-42. 

t See Genesis xx.; xxviii. 10-22; xxix.-—xxxi. Exodus ii. 1 - 22; xxxiy, 
30-35; Numbers xi. 24-29; xii. 6-8. 

15* 
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pleting the volume of the Law, was mainly instrumental 
in that remarkable religious movement, which he desig- 
nates the “ Deuteronomical Reform.” 

Utterly unable to do justice to the style of inimitable 
exposition by which our author vindicates his theory of 
the Hebrew compositions, we have sought only to give 
the simplest intelligible outlines of it, as essential to a 
right understanding of his entire treatment of the early 
history. ‘To those who are acquainted with the indis- 
pensable use of hypothesis in the search for truth, it will 
be unnecessary to say any thing in its defence. Once 
clear of the gratuitous dogma of absolute inspiration as 
to these primitive records, we are utterly afloat as to their 
age, intent,and authorship; and we owe sincere gratitude 
to the first tolerably plausible hypothesis, that will give 
us a consistent rendering of the facts. For a particular 
religious purpose, we may be content to assume that 
Moses did in fact write the books commonly ascribed to 
him; but aside from that, no proposition would seem 
more utterly and hopelessly destitute of even a plausible 
foundation, to a critical and inquiring mind, than that we 
have now a literal copy of his writings. It is not too 
much to say, that the evidence of its error amounts to a 
perfect demonstration, while its vacuity of proof is abso- 
lutely overwhelming. We cannot so much as find a 
fulcrum by which to ply our tools against Mr. Norton’s 
unanswerable and conclusive argument. But are we 
to stop with negations? ‘The existence of these writ- 
ings— still more, the existence of the Hebrew race and 
institutions — is an historical fact, to be, if not “ accounted 
for,” at least analyzed and explained as best we can. We 
have little hesitation in saying, that, with every deduction 
for extravagant or ill-founded conjecture, the author of 
the work before us has contributed more than all others 
together, to reproduce to the modern mind the old He- 
brew life, and to assign “ Israel’s place in the history of 
the world.” Especially that period which most give 
over to legendary fable, as to which Kenrick * apologeti- 
cally defends its treatment as “ mythical,” and our account 
of which the better sort of the Jews themselves have jus- 
tified as religious allegory,—we mean the patriarchal 





* Essay on Primeval History. 
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age,—it is not too much to say, that, by the researches 
and interpretations of the present work, it has been placed 
in a far more clear and interesting light than the early 
history of any other ancient people. We regret that we 
cannot call attention to any work in English, which will 
give even the slightest notion of what this service is. 

To understand its value fully, we should know not 
only the results themselves which it has secured, but the 
condition of speculation in which it found the questions 
relating to the Hebrew race. It was time that some 
scholar thoroughly equipped should take the field as an 
advocate. For not only had scepticism grown wanton 
and extravagant, but professed criticism was making 
great havoc of the most venerable names. Thus 
Goethe,* whom Bohlen follows in his Commentary on 
Genesis, not only denies the forty years of the “ Wan- 
dering,” but holds that Moses retreated from the con- 
quest through sheer incompetency; and that the expedi- 
tion was finally saved only by his opportune death at 
the hands of Joshua and Caleb. Ghillany,t whose noted 
work is bitterly polemic throughout, (which greatly 
impairs the value of the exceedingly curious information 
he has gathered,) maintains that the worship of Jehovah 
was the same identical phase of “nature worship” with 
that of Moloch; with a perverse ingenuity displays his 
proof that Moses bloodily sacrificed his first-born son, 
his brother Aaron, and finally himself; and runs amuck 
among the whole array of holy and heroic names. The 
researches of Mover’s and the admissions of Kitto have 
both gone far to identify many portions of the Mosaic 
ritual with kindred customs of Syria and Egypt. The 
only book we can point to in English professing to embody 
the latest learning on the subject, Mackay’s “ Progress 
of the Intellect,” simply repeats at second hand, without 
revision or qualification, the violent hostilities of Ghil- 
lany and the pious malignities of Eisenmenger; and, 
without any independent critical value, is simply a very 
curious and convenient digest of what has been said on 
one side of a pretty complicated question. If any should 
regard the criticisms of Ewald as too free, let them only 





* « Westistliches Divan.” 
t “ Die Menschendpfer der alten Hebraer.” 
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inform themselves in what state he found that question, 
and how he has left it. 

We shall not attempt at the present time to follow him 
into the deeper discussions which his task involves, but 
only to illustrate a little his method of dealing with that 
period to which we before alluded. The narrative of the 
patriarchal age, terminating with the sojourn in Egypt, 
has always been felt, even by those who were perplexed 
by it as history, to be more abundant in beauty and 
fruitful of instruction, than almost any other portion of 
the Old Testament. Yet it lies so utterly beyond the 
bounds of contemporary record, is so destitute of side- 
lights for its illustration, and withal so meagre at once 
and confused are its historical details," that we can accept 
it at best only as curious illustrative memoirs of an else 
forgotten age, by no means as a piece of methodized 
history. Indeed, when we come to view and criticize it 
in detail, it is far most instructive, and least perplexing, 
to regard it asa product of the peculiar genius of the 
Hebrew mind, and a running reflex, or illustration, of that 
style of thought that blends present feeling and habit 
with memories of the past. So regarded, no similar writ- 
ing can approach its interest and value. Studied by the 
light of a severer historical criticism, we cannot hope to 
attain very confident results ; and the danger will be, of 
destroying its rare and beautiful qualities. It is by the 
skill with which he has avoided this result, and, while 
shrinking from no critical investigation, has preserved 
the vitality of the sacred narrative, that our author has 
shown his peculiar competency for dealing with the sub- 
ject. We will attempt, at a distance, to follow him a 
little way down the course of his recital. 

He begins (Vol. I. p. 259) with a very striking sketch 
of the physical features of that which is known so famil- 
iarly to us all, as the Holy Land. Palestine is in the 
main a high and hilly region, although its old name, 
Chua, or Canaan, says Mover, signifies “ the low”; that 
is, in comparison with the heights of Syria or Lebanon. 





*For example, according to its chronology, Jacob is about entering his 
eightieth year when he escapes to Padanaram, after the deception poreneet 
upon his father ; and finishes his seven years of service for Rachel (which 
“seemed unto him but as a few days, for the love he had to her”’) at the 
age of eighty-six. 
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From the “hill-country of Judea” it slopes gradually 
towards Syria at the north, where it is flanked by the 
great mountain range of Lebanon; and at the east breaks 
suddenly down to the thrice- terraced valley, where the 
Jordan has graven its rocky gorge, and the deep gulf 
where the Dead Sea lies, thirteen hundred feet below the 
Mediterranean level. It is a land full of rugged valleys, 
glens, and caves, which mark the localities of sacred 
legend.* A limestone country (as the valley of Vir- 
ginia) is sometimes grooved and channelled by number- 
less watercourses under ground, making grotesque and 
enormous caverns; and these natural grottos of Canaan, 
for generations the haunt of half-exterminated tribes, shel- 
tered the prophets of Israel from the violence of Kin 
Ahab, and David from the angry jealousy of Saul. The 
“ mountains round about Jerusalem” were from of old 
the striking symbol of Divine protection ; their deep glens 
were Tophet or Gehenna, the valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
the bed of the brook Kedron. Lebanon in the north, and 
the mountains of Moab and Edom in the east or south, 
not only made great landmarks, or barriers, but, with 
their majestic scenery and wild or pastoral traditions, 
were profoundly impressive to the popular imagination. 
Then there were other features, of landscape or cli- 
mate, that perpetually stimulated and deepened the relig- 
ious sensibility native to the Hebrew mind. ‘The dreary 
desert-boundary is a more solemn barrier than the chang- 
ing sea, or the everlasting hills. ‘The earthquake-wave 
that ran between the Caucasus and Sicily was often 
feltin Palestine. Swarms of locusts, sudden and terrible, 
came like judgments of an angry God, —“ fire devour- 
ing before them, and flame blasting behind; the land as 
the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a des- 
olate wilderness.” Malignant local maladies, pestilence, 
and the burning leprosy of the East, visited and scourged 
the people, subduing them to the prophet’s vehement 
appeal, or the burdensome requisitions of the priest. And 
more than all, local memories and old traditions spoke 
of stupendous judgments exercised on a lewd and god- 
less people ; — how the hot and fertile valley of the plain, 
which was “as the garden of the Lord or like the land of 





* See an article in this Journal for September, 1852. 
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Egypt” for beauty and richness, was destroyed suddenly 
by fire from heaven, its mines of bitumen (or “ slimepits ”) 
being kindled underneath; and the bitter water of the 
salt lake flowed over them, wherein no living thing could 
dwell, and where (as Josephus tells) the relics of those 
old cities of profligate luxury might still be seen by who- 
ever should venture on that dreadful sea. 
We quote the curious testimony of Strabo: — 


** That this was a volcanic region,” he says, ‘is shown by 
many proofs. For they exhibit rocks near Moasas, rugged and 
scorched, and clefts in many places, and a soil like ashes ; and 
drops of pitch trickling from smooth rocks, and boiling streams 
of vile stench, and dwellings here and there thrown down; so 
that one would credit the tale of the natives, that thirteen cities 
were once inhabited there, Sodom their metropolis having a cir- 
cuit of sixty furlongs ; but by means of earthquakes, and spout- 
ings forth of flame, and hot springs of pitchy and sulphurous 
water, the lake fell on them, and their very stones took fire ; and 
of the cities some were sunk, and from others those who were 
able fled away. But Eratosthenes says, on the contrary, that, 
being a lake country, most of it was ingulphed in the bursting 
out of water like the sea. Furthermore, in the country of the 
Gadarenes is a noisome marsh, of which the cattle that drink the 
water cast their hair and hoofs and horns.” * 


Ewald has carefully followed up the traces preserved 
to us in the Hebrew traditions of the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of this land, — relics of buried nations, whose thin 
ghosts flit across the dimly lighted stage of the early his- 
tory. But we will pass by those of less account, and 
come at once to that race whose immemorial conquest, 
before the Hebrews, had decided the name and master- 
ship of Canaan. Their original home, as Herodotus 
recounts their tradition, was by the coasts of the Arabian - 
sea. In blood as well as language, in traditional usages 
and religious rites, they were doubtless of near kindred 
with the tribes of Israel, and, after their conquest under 
Joshua, they merged their fortunes with those of the 
stronger race; yet a deep-settled religious antipathy as- 
signed to them the inexpiable curse pronounced by Noah 
on his youngest son, and the real connection of the two 
remaius in impenetrable obscurity. 





* Rer. Geog., Lib. XVI. c. 2. 
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Before the Hebrew invasion, the Canaanites constituted 
several well-marked petty nationalities. For the curios- 
ity of the thing rather than from absolute confidence in 
the result, we give our author’s interpretation of their 
obscure local names." The Amorites were “ Highland- 
ers,” who occupied the almost impregnable hills of the 
south, and (by recent conquest) the outlying plains be- 
yond Jordan. Here they fought the Hebrews under 
Sihon, king of Heshbon, and Og, king of Bashan, and 
some of their strongholds were scarce subdued for five 
centuries. ‘There was peace with them once, under Sam- 
uel, and the tribe became tributary to Solomon, amon 
those “ whom the children of Israel were not able utterly 
to destroy.” The Hittites, or “ Lowlanders,” were a 
milder tribe, that dwelt in valleys, and were generally 
disposed to peace. ‘The Canaanites proper, or Perizzites, 
were dwellers by the shore, and the Hivites in inland 
towns, while sundry local clans are mentioned, of whose 
name no account can be given; and so the natural class- 
ing of a rough country, at once seaboard and rural, such 
as we find it long after in Attica, is anticipated in the 
primeval history of Canaan. 

This early race of conquerors had grown into a numer- 
ous and comparatively civilized population. Though 
they had a strong military organization, and long held 
the Israelites at bay with their iron chariots and disci- 
plined skill, they preferred the security of peace to the 
hazards of war, and “ dwelt careless, alter the manner of 
the Sidonians, quiet and secure.” ‘Their vices, their 
superstitions, their cruel human sacrifices, were those of 
depraved and luxurious, not of savage life. The five 
“cities of the plain” were infamous for luxury and lack 
of vigor. ‘They had been fourteen years tributary to the 
leagued kings of Syria, when they revolted, and their 
defeat brought Abraham and his clansmen to the rescue. 
The Canaanite name, Kirjath-Sepher (“city of the 
book ”), is held by Ewald to be an indication of ancient 
culture, and even of written law. When the remnants 
of this once powerful population were driven back upon 
the northern portion of the coast, their ancient civilization 
struck deeper root in the enterprising and seafaring life 





* Compare Winer, Art. “ Cananiter.’” 
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they were compelled to follow. Phcnicia became the 
mother of rich colonies, the source of arts, commerce, 
and letters to the Greeks, the head-quarters of naval 
enterprise, that discovered the silver mines of Spain and 
the tin of Cornwall, and cireumnavigated Africa in the 
time of Solon; and when Solomon built the temple at 
Jerusalem, he must go to Hiram, king of Tyre, and em- 
ploy the resources of that very culture, whose early cor- 
rupted germ had been violently transplanted from Judea 
and Jericho and the valley of the Jordan. 

The Hebrews had their name from Eber, the sixth in 
the ascending line before Abraham; or else (more likely) 
from the name “ emigrant,” by which he was first known 
in Canaan. But the great progenitor, or eponym, of the 
entire race was Shem, father of the holy races, and eldest 
son of Noah. ‘The name signifies “lofty”; as if, from 
its highland home in the mountains of Armenia, this 
eldest family looked down upon the sons of Japhet to 
the north, and of Ham tothe south. God should “ dwell 
in the tents of Shem,” was the traditionary blessing pro- 
nounced by Noah, the second great ancestor of mankind. 
From Shem, say the Mahometans, are descended all the 
holy men and seers; the sons of Japhet are white, but 
none among them have had the dignity of prophet; and 
the curse of Ham, for his insolent demeanor towards his 
father, has stricken his descendants black. ‘Thus antipa- 
thies of race find their explanation and excuse in holy 
legend. ‘The genealogy of Shem is a series of geograph- 
ical names," noting how that family spread itself to 
the west and south, till it occupied the belt of land be- 
tween Asia Minor and the highlands of Cabul. ‘These 
antique genealogies are cast in round: or sacred num- 
bers, to aid the memory, after the fashion of the time 
when there was no written monument; and doubtless 
these barren lists of names were in that ancient day bead- 
rolls of sacred legends, or muster-rolls of illustrious tradi- 
tions, of which only wrecks and fragments have come 
down to us. From Adam to Noah are ten generations, 
and from Shem to Abraham ten,—a slender thread of 
historic recollection serving to connect the great epochs 





* His five sons are Elam (Persia), Asshur (Assyria), Arphaxad (Arme- 
nia), Lud (Lydia ?), and Aram (Syria). 
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of the creation, the deluge, and the Hebrew migration ; 
while the same tradition, magnifying the distant past, 
assigned two hundred and fifty years as the limit of man’s 
life in the later period, twice as much before the disper- 
sion of the tribes, and a thousand years for those prime- 
val generations beyond the flood. (pp. 310-327.) In 
Armenia was the cradle of the race. The first earthly 
Paradise embraced its two great rivers, the Tigris and 
Kuphrates, to which the loose geography of antiquity 
appended the Ganges (or Indus) and the Nile,“ as the 
circle of tradition and migration widened out. To this 
day Ararat, its sacred mountain, is the centre and relig- 
ious home of the people of Armenia; and still upon its 
summit the holy Ark is guarded invisibly, say the inhab- 
itants, in a spot which no mortal is suffered to approach. 

The ten generations including Abraham mark the 
steps of the migration that led the Hebrews to the bor- 
ders of the “ pleasant land,” —a migration of some five 
hundred miles, and including not a single household only, 
but a nation, or at least a tribe. Syrian tradition makes 
Abraham the founder, at any rate the king, of Damascus, 
that most ancient of cities, which the Orientals call “a 
pearl set in the midst of emeralds.” Its situation, in the 
great plain east of Lebanon, with its dense and pictu- 
resque garden-orchards of all variety of fruit, its clear and 
generous streams, and its horizon of distant mountains, 
is still the delight of travellers; and among the memori- 
als of its dateless antiquity, along with the scene of 
Paul’s conversion, and the Syrian Naaman’s Abana and 
Pharpar, is the residence of the patriarch Abraham. ‘The 
name of his servant, “ Eliezer of Damascus,” is a token 
of his sojourn there; as if, in default of his lawful heir, 
this ancient city, his former realm, should have inherited 
his wealth of herds, silver, and gold. (p. 366.) 

Our author makes much, in this connection, of those 
monuments of stone, landmarks or altars, and ancient 
trees, which served for many generations to mark the 
various resting-places of that migration, the localities of 
the patriarchal abode. Abraham’s grave and altar near 
the well of Sheba, the “ mourning oak” where Deborah, 
Rebecca’s nurse, was buried, the almond-tree and pile of 





* See Josephus. 
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stones at Bethel, the heap of salt which was shown for 
ages as the form of Lot’s perished wife, were similar 
monuments, serving to enliven and perpetuate the old 
household memories, and commemorate that ancient 
protest against idolatry. In defence of the historical as 
opposed to the merely mythical character of the narra- 
tive, the interest and weight of this testimony will be 
readily apparent. 

To the hilly region southward from Jerusalem belong 
the earlier incidents of the patriarchal history. Here the 
peaceable separation took place between Abraham and 
his nephew, when Lot chose his portion with the luxuri- 
ous cities of the plain, depriving his descendants (Moab 
and Ammon) of any hereditary claim to the region that 
survived their overthrow, and leaving to Abraham the 
highlands and the shore. Here is the scene of that fre- 
quent and friendly intercourse between the father of the 
faithful and his guardian God; and he had visions of a 
realm so broad, that it should reach “from the river of 
Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates.” Later 
traditions spoke of him as “a pilgrim and a sojourner,” 
having only the promise of the land for his posterity after 
their sorrowful exile of four hundred years in a land that 
was not their own. But he was acknowledged, too, as 
the powerful leader of a formidable force; and his place 
must have been high among the chiefs of Canaan. 
“Thou art a mighty prince among us,” said the sons of 
Heth, when he negotiated with them for a burial-place. 
“ He is a prophet,” said Jehovah, in a dream to Abime- 
lech, “and shall pray for thee, and thou shalt live.” Later 
ages ascribed to him profound knowledge of chemistry, 
astronomy, and divination, the instructing of the Egyp- 
tians in mathematical science, and the invention of writ- 
ten language; and there have not been wanting those 
who have even identified his name with Brahm, the mys- 
terious incarnation of the Indian Deity. 

From his journey to Egypt Abraham had returned 
rich in the favor of the king, also in cattle, silver, and 
gold. When the five kings of the plain were beaten by 
the banded Syrian chieftains, and Lot was carried off 
captive with them, he armed more than three hundred of 
his own clan (represented by Josephus as “ captains each 
of a countless force”), and brought back both prisoners 
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and spoil. As he passed near the Jordan on his return, 
the royal priest, Melchizedek (whom Jewish fancy fondly 
held to be Shem himself), brought forth bread and wine, 
and blessed him in the name of the mysterious Et, “ pos- 
sessor of heaven and earth.” As conqueror and deliverer, 
his title was thus sanctioned by the most venerable relig- 
ion of the soil. 

It was in his tent at Hebron that he received, with Ori- 
ental hospitality, the mysterious messengers who passed 
on with their message of doom to the insolent inhabitants 
of Sodom; and entreated Jehovah face to face in their 
behalf, and won from him the promise that they should 
be spared, if only ten righteous men were found within 
the place. ‘Thus, in the boldest strain of legendary nar- 
rative ever framed, are combined the pathos of a drama 
and the piety of antique faith. The strongest possible 
picture is presented both of Abraham’s own free access to 
the Deity, and of the awful and unredeemed depravity of 
the Canaanitish race. ‘The dread Power of the earth- 
quake-convulsion and the volcanic fire is a person in the 
dialogue, and yields step by step to the powerful inter- 
cession of the holy nian. The inexorably Just pauses in 
the execution of his decree; and for Abraham’s sake will 
relent on the easiest terms of mercy, sparing from destruc- 
tion all that share his blood. The patriarch intercedes 
for a people that must finally be swept away before his 
descendants, and thus lays by for them, as it were, a 
claim on the gratitude of those tribes, requited only by 
their obstinate hate; while, on the other hand, the race 
doomed to perish is shown to be so desperately and 
unredeemably abandoned, that the “ten righteous” are 
nowhere to be found. 

It was in his later residence, remote from the vicinity 
of so frightful a catastrophe, that Isaac, “child of the 
promise,” was born, when Abraham was already a hun- 
dred years old. And here too is the locality of the touch- 
ing narrative, which tells how the last and highest reve- 
lation came to him, delivering him from the dismal 
superstition of human sacrifice. ‘This, like the other 
illustrative legends, is told in a dramatic form, the per- 
sons being still the Patriarch and the Divinity. ‘The 
sacrifice commanded should take place upon Moriah; 
but a victim is suddenly provided which it would be in- 
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nocent to slay. The narrative is a favorite one with the 
Hebrew race. The Arabs repeat and enlarge it, telling 
it of Ishmael, instead of Isaac, and adding that an invis- 
ible band of brass guarded the child’s throat when the 
father thrice attempted to cut it with a knife. Doubtless 
it was urged, if not cast in its present form, by the proph- 
ets, when they strove to wean the people from the rites 
of Canaanite idolatry. The lesson which they would 
enforce is this, — that the holy family was even thus early 
emancipated from this darkest and bloodiest superstition 
of the tribes among whom they dwelt; and the event of 
such deliverance they recount in this pathetic tradition, 
of a sacrifice commanded, and fulfilled in a gentler form, 
upon the very spot where their glorious temple and altar 
should long after stand. This, which we consider the 
true interpretation of the perplexing narrative, is barely 
hinted by our author, who here simply expounds the 
more common view. (p. 382. 

The people’s life, as conceived in their imagination, 
or made familiar by many generations of household tra- 
dition, is what we find reflected in this ancient narrative 
of the patriarchal times. The history of a people is cast 
in the form of domestic traditions, respecting a single 
family group. Abraham is the mighty and venerable 
father, feared and honored by the inhabitants of the land 
to which he migrates. His character is holy and austere ; 
his intercourse, direct with God. The type given in our 
simpler history is exaggerated by after reverence; and 
the halo which a religious fancy had thrown about this 
majestic name is projected upon the shadows of the in- 
visible world. A region of paradise was called “ Abra- 
ham’s bosom,” whither the faithful were borne by angels 
to repose in bliss. Still another Jewish legend is, that 
when “the Lord said to Messiah, Sit thou on my right 
hand,” Abraham was grieved, and said, “ My son’s son 
sits on thy right hand, and I on thy left hand.” But the 
Lord replied, “ Thy son’s son sits indeed upon my right 
hand, and I on thy right hand.” So Abraham was com- 
forted.* In his life, too, we have another cycle of round 
or sacred numbers. His age was a hundred years when 
Isaac was born to him; and seventy-five years later he 
died, having dwelt just a century in the Holy Land. 








* Bertholdt, De Usu Philonis. 
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“ If few could aspire to be like Abraham, it were to be 
wished that all might be as Isaac.” He was the prom- 
ised and gentle child, who went willingly as a lamb to 
the sacrifice. He was the peaceable and prosperous man, 
who “ sowed in the land, and received in the same year 
an hundred fold.” The joy at his birth is signified in the 
perpetual play upon his name, which signifies “ laughter.” 
His life is made, as it were, only a paler reflection of his 
father’s. He sets out to go (like him) into Egypt, to 
avoid a famine, but is withheld. As with his father, 
neighboring herdsmen covet his wealth and strive for his 
well; and he does not “reprove,” or demand a treaty, but 
yields unresistingly. Like him, too, he denies his wife, 
lest her beauty should bring him into danger. It was 
for him that the eldest servant of Abraham’s house was 
sent to the family home, in the far eastern country he 
had left, and brought back Rebekah,— the legendary 
type of the modestly consenting bride, — from tending 
sheep and watering camels in the pastoral scenes of that 
region. When his eyes were dim, so that he could not 
see, his gentle and unsuspicious temper yielded easily to 
the simple deceit practised by his wife and younger son; 
and Jacob, instead of Esau, won the patriarchal benedic- 
tion. And the narrative thereafter leaves him utterly 
without mention, until his death at the age of a hundred 
and eighty. 

The genealogy of Esau —already more than half an 
alien by his wilder ‘tastes and idolatrous alliances — 
serves to connect the last of the bordering and hostile 
races in the common descent, while acknowledging (half 
unwillingly) the earlier right and nobler temper of that 
tribe, which at a later day Judah was glad to call bis 
“brother” Edom. From this point of separation the 
history follows only that group of twelve confederate 
tribes, or clans, known by the collective name of Israel. 
Jacob, the younger son of Isaac, is the type and progen- 
itor of this race. His double name expresses that char- 
acter of dualism, or duplicity, which has from the first 
distinguished them, in their own traditions, as well as in 
the respect had of them among other nations. (p. 388.) 

Jacob is “the supplanter,’ — the wrestler, who when 
he is thrown gets his antagonist by the heel, and by ob- 
stinate stratagem wins the day. He is the younger 
16 * 
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brother, who cheats the elder, dupes his blind father, and 
outwits his uncle Laban in a running game of intrigue 
lasting twenty years. His course represents the secular 
and unheroic side of the patriarchal life. It is a series of 
struggles, of craft or strength. His toilsome journey in a 
flight for his life; his dispute with the shepherds, and 
heroic strength in removing the stone from the well’s 
mouth; his bargain with Laban, and long delay in 
obtaining his loved and promised bride; the contentions 
of his wives; his adroit tricks of herdsmanship, which 
the Jews would recount with such infinite relish; his 
escape from Laban, and the affair of the teraphim, — are 
all so many passages of that struggle, in which he per- 
petually comes off victor. Gaining power and wealth 
during his long residence in the ancient family home, he 
heads the second great migration into Canaan, — the 
several tribes being already represented by the sons born 
to him in Haran. 

Israel is the prince of God, who “as a prince had 
wrestled mightily with God (in the night visions) and 
prevailed.” His introduction to the promised land was 
by “two hosts” of angels. ‘The names Mahanaim, Ga- 
leed, Peniel, Succoth, recall some of the most beautiful 
and impressive memories of the patriarchal history. He 
hears, with quickened spirit, the renewal of the magnifi- 
cent promise made to Abraham. He returns to settle 
at Sichem, in the heart of the land; and builds an altar 
at Bethel, to commemorate the glorious and comforting 
vision that had cheered his exile, of “a ladder set up on 
the earth, and the top of it reached unto heaven; and 
behold, the angels of God ascending and descending on 
it.” “ With his staff he had passed over Jordan, and had 
become two bands.” He had gome out as a solitary 
wanderer, with a stone for his pillow on the bare heath 
of Bethel, and now came back with the state and fortune 
of an independent prince. His return, as chief of a great 
migration, is a continual triumph, after the first three 
days, when he steals secretly away from keeping Laban’s 
cattle. His wily uncle, foiled in his own game of exac- 
tion and deceit, follows him up with a great company ; 
but is warned in a dream to have not a word to say to 
him, “ good or bad.” Rachel bafiles her father’s search 
for the household gods, whose images she has stolen; so 
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that he gets the advantage of the cheat without the 
crime, and bears with him the peculiar blessing of the 
ancestral hearth. And finally, he is able to build the 
“heap of witness,” as a sign of the treaty he has made, 
that neither party shall cross that boundary as a hostile 
force. 

Coming thus as a prince, and as an acknowledged in- 
dependent force, into the land of his inheritance, Jacob 
now established himself at Shechem, some fifty miles 
farther north than his father’s home at Hebron. And 
when he journeyed, “the terror of God was upon the 
cities that were round about”; for his sons were strong- 
handed and crafty men, and had bloodily avenged them- 
selves upon the town whose chief offered insult to their 
sister. By the massacre at Shechem, the patriarchal 
family set their stamp of reprobation upon the proposed 
alliance, and the fusion of the races. It is a rehearsal of 
the scene of the conquest. The first aggression is duly 
shown to be on the part of the Canaanites; and the 
bloody stain can be expiated only by the extirpation of 
one or the other party. ‘Thus Jacob, as he afterwards 
recounted, was no peaceable settler, like his fathers; but 
had “ wrested” his possession “out of the hand of the 
Amorite with his sword and with his bow.” It onl 
remained to consecrate his new acquisition to his ances- 
tral faith. The teraphim, or household gods, that Rachel 
had brought from Padan-Aram, with all the ear-rings 
that were in the ears of his household, he solemnly buried 
under the oak in Shechem, and built at Bethel an altar 
and pillar to “ Ex, the God of Israel.” 

This series of events leaves Jacob in peaceable posses- 
sion of a secure position and considerable power in Ca- 
naan. Whether a family or a people, Israel was now in 
apparently full enjoyment of his inheritance. But the 
moral of his wrestling with that mysterious phantom of 
the night at Peniel beyond Jordan was to be manifest in 
his history, and the history of his race. ‘That conflict had 
left him lame, and “halting upon his thigh,” yet with 
the richer heritage of the future, and the title of a prince 
of God. What man has won from man, by the strength 
of his hand or the cunning of his brain, he must win 
again, as it were, from the invisible powers of his life, in 


conflict with secret pain and grief. (p.406.) Touchingly 
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is this moral told in the later history of Jacob. His sons 
gave him deep shame by their quarrels, and violent re- 
venge, and profligate deeds. Rachel, his best beloved, 
died, and was buried at Bethlehem, on the way to He- 
bron. When he had gathered up his affection upon his 
favorite boy, he both injured the child’s open innocence 
by mischievous partiality, and brought upon him his 
brothers’ jealous hate, so that, when Joseph went to visit 
them in the field, they stripped him of his gay apparel, 
cast him into a pit to die there, and finally sold him for 
a slave toa caravan of Midianite traders that were going 
into Egypt. “ And Jacob rent his clothes, and put sack- 
cloth upon his loins, and mourned for his son many days; 
and all his sons and daughters rose up to comfort bim; 
but he refused to be comforted, and he said, For I will go 
down into the grave unto my son, mourning. ‘Thus his 
father wept for him.” 

By this most beautiful of all relations of domestic grief, 
the Hebrew narrative guides the events of Jacob’s life 
upon the broader stage of history, which the race is 
henceforth to occupy. It was needful for them, as had 
been already revealed to Abraham, that they “ should first 
be strangers in a land that was not theirs, and should 
serve them, and they should afflict them four hundred 
years.” As Abraham and Isaac had each by reason of 
famine gone up (in fact or intention) to the land of 
Egypt, so the whole race of Israel must go up thither, 
and for the same cause, before they could return and 
take the land of Canaan for their lasting possession. 
Such was the religious necessity, as conceived long after 
in the Hebrew mind. But there was a deeper historic 
necessity ; since the residence in Egypt was needful for 
those germs of character and culture which made the 
Hebrews what they were, and rendered their after evolu- 
tion possible. (p. 441.) 

Tbis decisive event in the history, as represented in 
their Scripture, God brought about in his own way, over- 
ruling the hatred and ill-treatment of Joseph’s brethren 
to his own glory and their great advantage. When, 
twenty years after the crime was consummated, they 
went up to Egypt to buy corn for themselves and their 
families, that they might not perish, the discreet and 
powerlul viceroy of that splendid monarchy, before whom 
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they prostrated themselves so humbly, was their own 
despised and long-lost brother. With infinite skill, Ju- 
dah, afterwards the proud rival of the family of Joseph on 
the soil of Palestine, is made to intercede in behalf of 
the suppliant house. With infinite tenderness Joseph 
soothes their self-reproach, by showing how Providence 
had wrought their. crime towards him into a blessing for 
them all; and then satisfies the prompting of his own 
generous heart, settling them on the rich border-land 
of Egypt that looks towards Arabia and Palestine, as 
guardsmen of the frontier and keepers of Pharaoh’s herds. 
I'he traditions say that Jacob had wept himself blind 
with grief at Joseph’s loss; and that, when his brothers 
knew his safety, they did not venture to bring him the 
tidings, lest he should die from excess of joy. But the 
young daughter of Asher sat at her grandfather’s knee, 
and took a harp, and sang a pleasant chant of Joseph’s 
loss, and his changing fortunes, and his great glory in 
the realm of Egypt; “and the spirit of Jacob revived, 
and he said, It is enough; Joseph my son is yet alive; I 
will go and see him before I die.” 

Such, in brief outline, is the account we have of this 
most critical event of the Hebrew destinies, the transfer- 
ring of Israel and his fortunes to Egypt. It was an event 
indispensable for their culture, and their whole after his- 
tory; an event that saved them from being merged indis- 
tinguishably in the petty populations of Canaan. Egypt 
then, as Athens and Rome at a later day, was the edu- 
cator of nations. ‘l'o her Greece owed its first germs of 
culture, and its first civilizing colonies. ‘The centralizing 
hierarchy in the narrow valley of the Nile, with its im- 
mensely fertile and comparatively well-ordered domain, 
and its stupendous temples and public monuments, 
offered every attraction of wealth, astonishing works, 
and ancient wisdom. By its riches it tempted con- 
quest; by its secret arts and the fame of its knowledge 
it invited the curious to become its pupils. And further- 
more, it offered now the example of a singularly united 
and well-ordered realm. For when the famine had put 
the people utterly into the hands of the king, he easily 
availed himself of the advantage of his position to bring 
about that condition of things which royal policy most 
desires. His forethought, by Joseph’s prompting, had 
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already stored up vast granaries while there was plenty; 
and now (we are told) Joseph, to insure the benefit of a 
strong central power, exacted such conditions of supply, 
that the entire population became retainers of the king. 
The whole wealth and effective power of the country 
were in the monarch’s grasp alone, while the people 
dwelt in cities. 

This great social revolution is ascribed to the energy 
and foresight of Joseph alone ;— a revolution, if it were 
indeed the work of Hebrew hands, bitterly felt after- 
wards by the Hebrew people. ‘The entire theocratic 
organization of Egypt, at least the social despotism it 
brought about, should be by this account the work of 
their exile- -patriarch. 

But here a faint side-light from other sources strikes 
across the course of ‘our history. ‘The Hycsos, or 
Shepherd dynasty, said Manetho, had subdivided the 
Egyptian monarchy, and held the land under their sway 
for about five hundred years, “burning down the cities, 
and demolishing the temples of the gods.” That they 
were a tribe kindred with the Hebrews has long been 
thought; and even, that they might be the very children 
of Israel, but that this would too completely contradict 
the only clear account we have. The Jews, at any rate, 
have claimed their kinship, and hinted their identity. 
“The Egyptians,” says Josephus, “took many occa- 
sions to hate us and envy us, because our ancestors had 
had dominion over their country.” Perhaps statements 
so wholly at variance as we find with regard to this 
event cannot be fully reconciled; yet, assuming that it 
is one event to which they re fer, the following “account 
seems most clearly to exhibit the parallelism of the 
several authorities. In making it satisfactory to our own 
mind, we have been obliged to depart considerably from 
the exposition of Ewald, which seems to us to alter 
quite needlessly the character of the Hebrew narrative, 
though the outline on the larger circle of events he has 
sketched with a peculiar and masterly skill. That given 
by Kenrick is, as far as it goes, identical with the one 
here offered. 

The long dynasty of the Shepherds —a “ Pheenician ” 
or Palestinian tribe — seems (as many authors have 
observed) to have some connection with the frequent 
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reference made to Egypt in the course of the patriar- 
chal history. As nearly as the chronology can be made 
out, the conquest of that country was not far from the 
assumed time of Abraham’s migration; as if both were 
parts of one great movement of the Asiatic tribes upon 
the West,* and as if the wealth which Abraham carried 
away from Egypt were part of the spoils of that inva- 
sion.t| The alien dynasty must long have found its 
footing insecure, and would naturally seek to accommo- 
date itself to the elder theocratic institutions of the land. 
In this it gladly employed the wise codperation of the 
exiled Hebrew chieftain. Embracing such an occasion 
as that afforded by the famine to strengthen its hold 
upon the soil and people of Egypt, it would welcome 
the aid that was offered by the stalwart and formidable 
forces of his Shepherd brethren, — already a terror to the 
Canaanitish tribes, — who were summoned by his influ- 
ence, and settled in Goshen, as defenders of the frontier 
against fresh invasion. ¢ 

In the course of a few generations after the settlement 
of the tribes of Israel upon Egyptian soil, the native 
kings of the country (who had hitherto maintained them- 
selves in the district of ‘Thebes, and Upper Egypt) suc- 
ceeded in expelling the invaders, and “another king 
arose, who knew not Joseph,’ —commencing the eigh- 
teenth dynasty of Manetho. ‘The majority of the alien 
race were driven out, and became the kindred and bor- 
dering tribes of Edom, Moab, and Ammon; while those 
who remained, constituting the family of Israel, were 
more and more reduced to the condition of slavery, as 
the native dynasty extended itself farther down upon the 





. * See Pococke’s “ India in Greece.” 

t This conjecture seems to find confirmation in what we learn of Abra- 
ham’s numerous slaves, especially the Egyptian Hagar. ; 

$ Ewald’s view is, that the first Hebrew migration (represented by the 
going thither of Joseph, who, according to one tradition, besought aid of 
the Arab tribes to take him into Egypt) took place long before the general 
migration of the tribes, — in the midst of the violent rule of the Shepherds, 
and by their summons. When the Shepherds were driven out, the He- 
brew portion may have sided with the native kings, and so rendered their 
singular service, which (while doar § Shepherd was an abomination to 
the Egyptians,” from recollections of their impious and cruel dynasty) 
won for Joseph and his tribe the singular favor and confidence of Pharaoh, 
and for his brethren their summons to occupy the exposed frontier. 


(pp. 459, 460.) 
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territory of the Delta. Still, however, they retained 
traces of their mountain blood and the bolder daring of 
the earlier times. The Egyptians (treating them as an 
unclean and leprous caste) recount their revolt and brief 
rule under Moses, and their final expulsion into the 
wilderness towards Syria. And in their own narrative, 
the same qualities of the race are shown as fitting them 
for the same great enterprise. After their four centuries 
of Egyptian service, when the centralizing hierarchy 
pressed despotically upon their independence, and the 
quarrel became inexpiable, we find this -warrior tribe, 
fully armed and equipped, ready to march over the bor- 
der to the reconquest of their native Canaan. 

Whether this, or something like it, was the train of 
events which we discern so dimly through the beautiful 
domestic narrative of the Hebrews, we cannot tell with 
any certainty. It may be only one among the many 
fruitless conjectures that have been framed, to weave in 
the thread of sacred tradition with the web of secular his- 
tory. But the suggesting of it, together with the intro- 
duction of the Egyptian Pharaohs upon the stage, shows 
that we have come into a new period. Henceforth the 
drama moves openly before the light of the world, and 
its scenes are in the sight of nations. Patriarchal his- 
tory, which is the narrating of historical events in the 
picturesque and dramatic form of family tradition, be- 
comes merged in the broader stream that embraces the 
institutions and life of a nation, and events acted out on 
the theatre of the world. 

A single word as to the sources of the narrative that 
has now been presented. As soon as we apply to this 
primitive cycle of events the usual principles of histor- 
ical criticism, and judge of these traditions as we do of 
those of other nations, we find ourselves in possession of 
most precious, but fragmentary, relics of that remote and 
obscure past. We cannot hope to read it all into accu- 
rate and coherent history. But if we have only the 
smallest remnants of the world’s most ancient poetry, if 
only the faint reflection of that primitive way of life, if 
only the traditions of the shepherd’s tent or the Hebrew 
watch-fire dwelling fondly on the memory of ancestors so 
pious and so noble, — even at this estimate we have, in 
the book of Genesis, the most unique and precious inher- 
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itance of all the remoter past; and our gratitude cannot 
be too great for the pious care and reverence with which 
it has been sacredly guarded for so many ages. Far 
more, when it is considered that here we have the half- 
hid and mysterious sources of that stream of purer faith, 
which widened afterwards into “the river of the water of 
life,’ for the healing and blessing’ of all nations. 

In preference to tracing more at large the course of 
narrative in the volumes before us, we have endeavored to 
illustrate its character in a single period ; briefly recount- 
ing, with the running evitiolemn suggested mainly by 
them, that unwearying thrice-told tale, which stands to 
us for all or most we know of the primeval history of 
the race. We hope we may have succeeded at least in 
indicating the nature of the interest with which our 
author has invested it. Into later periods of the history, 
expanded more fully in his discussions, it would be 
tempting to follow him; but we must leave him here, 
only indicating very briefly the light in which he regards 
the character and fortunes of the Hebrew race. 

According to him (and against the school of critics to 
which we previously referred), it was the divine mission 
and destiny of that race to vindicate from the first “the 
true religion,” and knowledge of the one true God; to 
found the existence and institutions of the state there- 
upon; and, under the providential leadership of Moses, 
to make each portion of the national life a standing testi- 
mony to its view of the divine sanctions and obligations 
of truth and duty.* The profoundly religious significance 
of the history has been set forth by him with a depth and 
heartiness of appreciation exceeded by no other; often, 
indeed, giving a strong bias or coloring to the narrative, 
hardly ratified by a strictly critical judgment. We can- 
not follow him into his deeply interesting exposition of 
the life and labors of Moses, still less into that of the 
fully developed Hebrew institutions, which he treats in a 
volume by themselves, as an “ Appendix” to the earlier 
monarchy. Among the doubtful points, in which we 
think his strong partisanship overlooks the difficulties of 
the case, he holds that these institutions, at least in their 





* See Vol. I. p. 8, with many other portions of the work, especially the 
elaborate dev elopment of the thought in the treatise on the Hebrew Insti- 
tutions. 
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general outline and most characteristic features, were in 
full force during the period of disorganization, known as 
the time of the Judges; that this, indeed, was the period 
of the most intense religious spirit and strongly marked 
national life; and that the monarchy rather diluted and 
flattened down what it seems to us more likely was 
in fact the peculiar creation of a later age. Such institu- 
tions, for example, as the Levitical priesthood, the Sabbat- 
ical year, and the year of Jubilee, seem to belong more 
naturally to the time of the full-grown monarchy, or to 
the rule of priests which succeeded the Captivity, rather 
than to that early period of precarious and nomadic life. 
But in the discussion of these or any similar questions, 
the ground of discussion must be largely assumed on 
either side; and no man certainly is more competent 
than he to take his ground unchallenged. So in the 
interpretation of many particular events, and judgment 
of certain characters, and especially in the intelligent 
comprehension of the political circumstances of the state, 
we rate Newman’s “ Hebrew Monarchy ” before the pres- 
ent work; but with the qualification, that, for a right 
comprehension of the spirit of the narrative, to stand 
truly en rapport with the life of that age and race, we 
must always come first-hand to Ewald. 

His work is divided into three portions, besides the 
“ Anhang,”’ or Appendix on the Hebrew Institutions, 
which constitutes the intercalary third volume. Of these 
portions, the first is the “ Theocracy,” commencing with 
the sojourn in Egypt, and closing with the Judges. ‘This 
includes the organizing of the national institutions under 
Moses, with his profound influence on the character and 
history of the people, the conquest and settlement in 
Canaan, the extraordinary struggles that finally estab- 
lished the nation’s independence, and the remarkable 
development of national character and religious spirit 
that became so effective in the hands of Samuel. ‘The 
second is the Monarchy, or “ Regal ‘Theocracy,” com- 
mencing with Saul and ending with the Captivity. The 
third is the “ Hierarchy,” comprising the history of the 
Captivity, the return of the “Jewish Puritans” to Pales- 
tine, and the later struggles to revive the long-lost life of 
Israel, till the last germs of nationality are finally absorbed 
in the spreading circle of Roman conquest, —till the 
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religious mission that consecrated it from the earliest 
time is about to be consummated and merged in the 
divine life, which was manifested in the fulness of time 
in Christ. 

3.: me 





Art. I].— ELIOT’S LECTURES TO YOUNG WOMEN.* 


Ir may seem quite unnecessary, at this day, to urge 
upon young women the perusal of a work sent forth 
expressly for their benefit, when the abundance of such 
publications seems to make it impossible for them to 
escape their influence. From the days when the sensi- 
ble, excellent, dull letters of Mrs. Chapone were to be 
conned diligently by all young girls as a matter of course, 
to the present, there has been no scarcity of appeals to 
this important portion of the human race, from older and 
wiser heads, in forms didactic, practical, or lively. Even 
the romance and the novel come with the specious plea 
upon their fronts of presenting moral instruction in win- 
ning forms. ‘They are to be understood as “ Sermons 
for Young Ladies,” in disguise; a disguise sometimes 
quite impenetrable, we must confess. 

The very profusion of these graver works has a ten- 
dency to defeat their object. No one can read half of 
them ; probably few read many. It is a wearisome kind 
of reading to those who most need it, and therefore it 
is desirable that a careful selection should be made. 
Almost all of us have influence enough with the young 
females about us, to persuade them to undertake at least 
the perusal of one serious book, written for their special 
benefit ; and if we ever hope to have them read another, or 
if we desire that the one should be actually read through 
with some good result, we must exercise no small dis- 
crimination. 

For this reason we have undertaken to recommend the 
Lectures of Mr. Eliot to the class for whom they were 
written. We have been examining publications of this 





* Lectures to Young Women, delivered in the Church of the Messiah. 
By Wictiam G. Exror, Jr. St. Louis, Mo. 1853. 16mo. pp. 124. 
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description these many years, in order to find the most 
unexceptionable, one which we could hopefully put into 
the hands of the greatest variety of individuals. We have 
found many that had but a single fault. They were too 
dull. The young girl, in a fit of good resolutions, warmed 
by the earnest appeal, perhaps, of some religious friend 
or some true sermon, sits down resolutely to the task of 
reading a book, which is to be second only to the Bible 
in teaching her how to become what she ought to be. 
But the style is so uninviting and heavy, the truisms are 
so bare, the appeals to that most active part of her nature, 
the imagination, so few, the want of sympathy with her 
experiences so evident, and the whole treatise is so void 
of interest to her unregenerate heart, that, yawning and 
weary, she lays it aside, returns to it reluctantly at more 
and more distant intervals, and never finishes it. Proba- 
bly she thinks thenceforward of all treatises for young 
women with repugnance. Unless her heart has already 
had some experimental knowledge of its need of religious 
instruction, has undergone some serious change from its 
natural indiflerence or frivolity, she cannot read such a 
book; yet it is to effect that change precisely that we 
desire to have her read it. 

'l'o be too long and dull is the common fault of works 
written for this most important object. In order to arrest 
the attention of the airy, gay creatures, whose besetting 
sin is that they hate thought, we require no ordinary 
means. ‘They must be shot upon the wing; and light, 
swift, and keen must be the arrow that brings them 
down. We have found books, however, against which 
the charge of dulness could not be brought. There was 
a quaintness, a vivacity, or earnestness, in the style, 
which might secure perusal; but there were other reasons 
why we did not desire that they should be read. Some 
were too worldly in their character. ‘The author walked 
upon too low a level. He would have led his pupils 
along life’s path very carefully, without an apparent mis- 
step, showing them distinctly the hedge on one side and 
the ditch on the other, but never raising their eyes to the 
heights above, whither the path should lead. He would 
train their feet, but cultivate no wings. He would carry 
them respectably through the world, but not gloriously 
above it, as every woman may live, whatever be her sta- 
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tion. We have read a spirited, clever work, conscien- 
tiously meant to aid young women in self-culture, in 
which one motive appealed to repeatedly was the desire 
to please; not to please God, but to please man and wo- 
man,—as if this were not precisely the quicksand that 
most needs a glowing beacon before it. Other treatises 
have a taint of vulgarity. Others are merely superficial. 
Others are sectarian, or ultra on certain "points, or loose 
on certain points. All have much that is good, but in 
most the goodness is neutralized by being held in solu- 
tion in that unpalatable element, dulness, or made ineffi- 
cient by some unfortunate ingredient. ‘The golden little 
“ Legacy ” of Dr. Gregory was good, but we want soine- 
thing more thorough; and we have thought that this want 
would be felt more decidedly than ever, since another 
kindred deficiency has lately been supplied. 

Something which is found plentifully among other 
Christian denominations, quite unlike sermons and other 
direct and didactic appeals, something which by the charm 
of personal sympathies may win young and giddy wo- 
men to a desire of genuine womanly excellence, thus 
teaching them the value of the Bible and religious helps, 
and tempting them to read with a real interest the 
graver works intended for their benefit, has long been 
wanting in our own denomination. That something was 
the true, unembellished Life of a Christian woman; a 
picture to be copied, presenting somewhat apparently 
more imitable than the superhuman excellence of our 
great exemplar, Christ. 

Such a model woman has lived among us. Often as 
we lamented the deficiency of such a book to put into 
the hands of the tempted and incomplete beings around 
us, looking upon them with a yearning compassion and 
upon her with a reverend love, we have thought, “ Will 
it ever be possible to set her before them?” It seemed 
not. She was emphatically a private woman. But 
“with God all things are possible.’ He rounds the pure 
pearl under the tossing sea, and permits it to rejoice 
human sight with its beauty. From the holy seclusion 
of domestic life, its beautiful humility all unsoiled b 
exposure to the atmosphere, He has brought forth that 
lovely character to be studied and copied by thousands, 
who will be moved by that contemplation into aspiration 
i7* 
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and effort. She who so appropriately bore the sweet 
and holy name of “ Mary ” was taken from earth, not only 
that she might receive her reward and work in a happier 
sphere, but that the light of her example might be let 
forth on a wider circle below; and the hearts of those 
who justly claimed it as their legacy were moved to per- 
mit its diffusion. Her published letters — and it is to 
this part of the’ work alone that we refer — evince that 
she neglected not in her youth to feed her virtues with 
wholesome reading: and we have heard her lament the 
difficulty of finding such modern works as would attract 
while they elevated and sobered those who loved only the 
lightest reading ; little dreaming in what way she would 
herself come to the rescue. We believe that most young 
women, after perusing Mrs. Ware’s letters, will be im- 
pelled with a new interest to the Bible; and then they 
will seek small practical works, such as Henry Ware’s 
invaluable treatise “ On the Formation of the Christian 
Character.” But many will still need something more 
peculiarly adapted to their own situations, temptations, 
and wants as women. Whatever may be true of the 
equal rights of the sexes, it is certain that their wants are 
separate and different. To this class we know of no 
book which we can recommend so unhesitatingly as this 
of Mr. Eliot. A young woman, filled with a new con- 
sciousness that she is not leading such a life as she, 
should, will naturally seek every possible aid in ascer- 
taining her duties, and learning how she can discharge 
them; and as reading will be among the most obvious 
and ready external helps, we urge upon her the careful 
perusal of these Lectures. 

The work consists of six discourses, addressed to the 
Young Women of his own society. The first is an 
appeal to his hearers, which could not but have secured 
their attention to the coming “ expression of well-known 
truths in a plain and simple manner.” ‘The second treats 
of “ Home”; the third of “ Duties”; the fourth of “« Edu- 
cation”; the fifth of “ Follies”; the sixth of “ Woman’s 
Mission.” 

Unpromisingly hackneyed topics, certainly, and no one 
could be more sensible of this untoward fact than Mr. 
Eliot. He is not likely to make the mistake of the nar- 
row-minded, who work an old, exhausted mine without 
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knowing it, and who cry out on finding a bit of ore, that 
it is a token of what is, instead of the dregs of what has 
been. But we have all felt the immense difference in the 
ways of handling commonplaces. A strong grasp wrings 
water from the seemingly exhausted sponge. The prac- 
tical wisdom, the habits of close observation, and the sin- 
cere piety of Mr. Eliot, united with what we must con- 
sider an essential element in his success, — his sympathy 
with the young, — have fitted him to discharge his task 
usefully. He has.prayed for showers on his own vine- 
yard, and they will extend over many. 

As to commonplace, we must remember that, as Mr. 
Eliot and others intimate, it is ¢ruéh that makes it com- 
monplace. ‘The very truth that gives it importance has 
caused it to be presented so often, that we are tempted 
to be weary of it, especially if it be a truth whose en- 
forcement we do not feel to be needed, particularly by 
ourselves. But we have no right to be weary of any 
truth which is not yet universally accepted, and has not 
done its work. And what truth has? ‘Therefore must 
the great staple verities of religion and morality reappear 
before us perpetually; and all the freshness we can expect 
with them is some variation of attitude or garb, some 
new point of view, or some gleam of unwonted splendor 
thrown upon them, revealing their beautiful proportions 
more distinctly than ever. ‘This is what many minds 
require, especially those of the imaginative and excite- 
ment-craving nature. ‘Io do this with good taste and 
judgment is a power given to few; and unfortunately 
the judgment it demands, while precisely one of the 
rarest and most exalted of gifts, is apt to be slightly 
appreciated. Young people love genius because it is 
exciting, and falsely regard judgment as the property of 
an ordinary mind. But an enlightened judgment is in 
fact a higher attribute than genius, requiring a combina- 
tion of powers and thorough control over them ; and when 
religiously trained, bearing a more close and beautiful 
resemblance to the wisdom of Christ, than any other 
quality can. With this judgment Mr. Eliot seems emi- 
nently endowed. ‘The fear of uttering mere truisms has 
led him into no startling vagaries, extravagant requisi- 
tions, or seeming novelties of thought or language. Quiet 
and true, but strong and searching, is every paragraph in 
his unpretending book. 
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The impartiality, too, with which he treats difficult 
and exciting subjects, such as that of “ Woman’s Mis- 
sion,” can hardly be translated into non-committal, even 
by those zealous persons who know only extremes, and 
who despised “ mediums” long before the unlucky word 
came to have an absurd technical meaning. One brief 
passage in the sixth lecture contains a world of truth on 
this vexed topic, a thread that might lead one through the 
labyrinth. “A good woman is the equal of a good man. 
I do not mean by offsetting the higher moral qualities of 
the one against the higher intellectual qualities of the 
other; but her pure moral nature, when rightly culti- 
vated, elevates and ennobles the intellectual, and gives 
her a clearness of thought, an accuracy of judgment, and 
a comprehensiveness of understanding, which place her 
fairly on a level with the highest.” It must be a sick 
ambition indeed which leads any woman to desire a 
stronger tribute to her sex than this, and we are sorry 
for man or woman who cannot see a beauty in its exact- 
ness, stating neither more nor less than the truth. 

We do not know how to make extracts from a work 
so complete in itself and so well connected. But asa 
specimen of Mr. Eliot’s plain dealing with a question 
which is now lifting the roof-tree from many ha 
homes, and letting in the wild winds that should never 
reach the sanctuary where woman dwells unveiled, we 
give the following passages : — 

** Why may not woman have the whole great sphere of the 
world to act in? Why should her influence be more limited 
than that of man? We answer, that our real influence is often 
stronger for being limited in its immediate action. The wider 
diffusion of our efforts lessens their strength, and sometimes pre- 
vents their efficacy.” —“‘ So true is this, that the strongest and 
most enduring influence which any one of us exerts is that which 
begins at home, and goes out widening and deepening into the 
world. Whether men or women, the day of judgment will 
probably show this to be true. A celebrated preacher once said 
that the most successful sermon he ever preached was to an 
audience of one person, on a very stormy day. ‘That one per- 
son was converted and became the instrument of doing good to 
thousands. ‘The mother has an audience of five or six to whom 
her life preaches, and if she can have the blessing of God to 
convert them from sin to holiness, from the world to God, she 
accomplishes a work which God only can measure.” — “ The 
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reason why there is so much left for philanthropists to do is this, 
that home work is done so badly. The great primal reform is 


needed there, and will never be accomplished, until woman 
does it.” 


Who that has ever been connected with a Sunday 
school has not discovered to his sorrow that absolutely 
the mountain in his path was the want of codperation at 
home, — nay, even a positively counteracting influence at 
home? ‘Terrible might be the revelations, made by sin- 
cere and pious Sunday-school teachers, of the maternal 
deficiencies betrayed to them by their unconscious pupils. 
Many a time it would be well, if the mother who bedecks 
her child and sends her to Sunday school, feeling that 
now she has unquestionably discharged her duty as a 
Christian parent, could just sit down in that child’s place, 
begin life anew, and receive into her own worldly heart 
the instruction and influences she so deeply needs! We 
have been tempted at times to entertain the question occa- 
sionally started by old-fashioned people, — Are Sunday 
schools on the whole a blessing to the community? Was 
not the old system of religious instruction at home much 
better? When wholesome religious instruction was giv- 
en at home, it was well. Yet the institution of Sunday 
schools need not prevent, rather should aid, such domes- 
tic teaching. But while homes are what so many now 
are, so barren of spiritual influences, such nurseries of 
self-indulgence and worldliness, we cling to the plank. 
Give us the Sunday school; prove its influence on the 
community to be feeble, if you can; but it is so much 
better than none! It may save some, perhaps many, 
from drowning in early sin. 

It seems to us that Mr. Eliot has made his Lec- 
tures as comprehensive and thorough as they should be. 
There are one or two points in which the sex are con- 
cerned, in which unusual opportunities of observation 
have interested us, and on which we should have been 
glad to read some expression from such a quarter; but 
we do not suppose they could have been introduced prop- 
erly into these lectures. 

Any one whose attention may be directed to the subject 
will be surprised to perceive how, throughout all litera- 
ture, woman is addressed as the impersonation of Beau- 
ty! The influence of female beauty is immense, unques- 
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tionably. The power, the danger, the responsibility that 
accompany the gift, can hardly be overrated. Prose and 
poetry, the common talk of society, the grave admonition 
to the sex, all bear testimony to this marked fact in God’s 
creation. It is a fact. He has ordained it so, and it is 
right. It was a part of the same wise kindness which 
gave their glory to the sunset clouds, and painted the 
petals of millions of roses, that also gladdened the eye 
and soul with the sight of that nobler spectacle, human 
beauty. Weknow of few purer pleasures than that with 
which we may gaze on a lovely countenance, if the soul 
beaming through it be as lovely; and we have felt some- 
times that it would be almost as rational to traverse sea 
and land to gaze on such living creations, as to behold 
an exquisite statue or painting. ‘The importance and the 
duties of that portion of God’s creatures, the beautiful 
women of earth, must demand the serious attention of 
the moralist, as their influence does of every one else. 
But the positions of the beauty and of her less favored 
counterpart are very unlike, and it has appeared to us 
that this fact has not been sufficiently recognized by writ- 
ers for the benefit of the sex. We are aware, of course, 
that the chief duties of both classes are the same, and 
that in many important respects they occupy common 
ground; the ground, mainly, covered by the remarks 
of Mr. Eliot. It is a recommendation of his work, that 
his lectures may be received in general by all young 
women, with full personal application. But besides the 
young females who grow up in the unquestioned royalty 
of beauty, born to that invisible and perilous sceptre, 
which, unlike other sceptres, must perhaps be yielded 
before the fair hand is cold in death, — besides these, there 
are many decidedly ugly; and many more of that class 
who are neither; who are sometimes handsome and 
sometimes plain; who “ depend on dress,” as the phrase 
goes; who look well by candle-light, and very ill at the 
breakfast-table; who are pretty when pleased, and unat- 
tractive enough when not pleased; who have bad fea- 
tures and good complexions, or good features and bad 
complexions ;. who trust to a redeeming pair of eyes or a 
brilliant set of teeth. ‘These are the multitude, some- 
times enjoying a brief reputation for beauty through early 
youth, and then becoming undeniably plain. How are 
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these to be taught the worthlessness of externals? These 
are the women who attach most importance to beauty, 
both in others and in themselves. They overrate it 
every way, and sigh for it, and neglect to learn how to 
live without it. We think they are more apt to be spoiled 
by admiration, than the truly and uniformly beautiful, 
and less apt to have any thing which may be of more per- 
manent value. 

No one of course would pretend to deny, that an ex- 
ceedingly plain woman may interest deeply, may exer- 
cise great influence, may win the heart of man and gently 
sway the characters of the young persons around her. 
Susceptible as children are to beauty, they are also singu- 
larly forgetful of the deficiency when their affections are 
engaged by something better. Few children ever thought 
a mother’s features homely. But after allowing all this, 
there is a difference in the lot, in the temptations and op- 
portunities, between the fair and the unlovely girl, which 
should be recognized. Bright must be the lustre of that 
inward excellence which is to shine and bless through a 
dull eye and a repulsive countenance. Each of these 
individuals should be fitted for that which lies before her, 
and our common sense must tell us that one will not 
meet that which the other will be sure to encounter; but 
she will meet something as hostile to her Christian pro- 
gress. ‘The same outfit of faith, humility, discretion, con- 
scientiousness, and piety, both will need: but the way in 
which they shall enter the world with these, and learn to 
use them, requires preparation. : 

We were first led into these thoughts many years ago, 
when observing a number of young girls listening to an 
eloquent address. ‘lhe speaker dwelt ably on the trials 
that await youth and beauty, and on the dangers of 
admiration. ‘The expression of one girl’s face unfolded 
what we afterwards found had been passing actu- 
ally in the depths of an active, strong, undisciplined 
nature. She was excessively plain, and had a distressing 
consciousness of it. She felt as if she did not live in the 
same world with those who were thus addressed, and had 
no business to listen. She had a false and morbid view 
of the whole matter, —a most gloomy one. And though 
hers was an extreme case, we believe it was not a rare 
One except in degree. She required a different train- 
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ing for the conflict before her, though with the same 
weapons. 

Two remarks which we have heard made at different 
times come to usat this moment. Both were by married 
ladies who had been distinguished beauties. An acci- 
dental discussion had come up, as to whether beauty was 
to be desired for a daughter. “For my part,” said one, 
who though past fifty had not withdrawn from the ball- 
room floor, “I should not have cared if my daughters 
had been plain; I should have told them the fact very 
frankly, but I should not have allowed them to be dis- 
couraged, for I should have given them the most brilliant 
education, and should have used their very ugliness as a 
stimulus. I should have assured them it was by no 
means out of their power to create a sensativn, and that 
rare accomplishments, and, above all, uncommon powers 
of conversation, would secure it just as surely as beauty.” 
And these were greeted as very sensible remarks by an 
admiring circle. It requires no comment to indicate the 
aim of life and standard of excellence in this lady’s mind. 
Woe be to those who have no other, whether beautiful as 
Mary of Scotland, or repulsive as the half-brutish Hot- 
tentot! 

The other observation came from the lips of one 
whose face was still handsome, though faded, and was 
uttered with some emotion. She, alas! recognized not 
practically the fact of an eternal life simply begun here, 
though she would never have dreamed of denying it. 
“ T should be sorry to have beautiful daughters,” said she, 
“ because it is but for a few years, and then the position 
is so changed! It is in vain to say that a woman must 
not feel the loss of her personal attractions. She has 
been accustomed to the effect of them, and, whatever may 
be preached, it isa hard thing to think that it is all over.” 

So false are the standards prevailing among the sex. 
The beautiful are not the only ones who so superficially 
estimate beauty. ‘There is a shadow of truth in what so 
many feel, but it is only a shadow, and shadows deceive 
as to the real proportions of objects. We would have 
the reality presented to those who need it, and it is only 
under the influence of a thorough, all-pervading religious 
principle that the reality can flourish,—that the matter 
of personal appearance can become indifferent, and, as a 
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question of individual concern, cease to occupy the 
thoughts in any way. 

The other question we would have urged upon the 
sex relates to early marriages. We leave to the physi- 
cian — who, however, is never thought of in connection 
with such events —the whole matter of physical conse- - 
quences. But the terrible results of a sure maternal 
incapacity for the moral training of a child, cannot be 
exaggerated. And she who at eighteen would be at all 
qualified for the full responsibilities of a mother, would 
be a more rare phenomenon than any in the annals of 
intellectual precocity. 

Repeatedly it has been our experience, in tracing out 
the history of some fellow-creature singularly wayward, 
wrong-headed, and perhaps wrong-hearted, to find that 
this individual was the child of a child! The mother 
had been married under seventeen, and this had been her 
first-born! The mystery was solved. The infant had 
come into the world to be almost exclusively under the 
authority and management of one, who still needed sev- 
eral years of training before she was fit to rule anywhere. 
Wholly ignorant of human nature, her own character 
undeveloped, her temper unsubdued, her experience 
nothing, her childish dread of thought or care, and the 
love of excitement still clinging to her, not yet sated with 
the pleasures of mere girlhood, she had imagined that 
simply to be a mother brought with it dignity and knowl- 
edge enough for the office. She had scarcely a vague 
idea of the solemn responsibilities of her new office, or a 
conception of the cares with which that miraculous flower, 
the human soul, should be watched and tended in its 
unfolding. How incapable would she have been of a 
single wise thought in that admirable “ Mother’s Legacie 
to an Unborn Child,” by Elizabeth Joceline! To her 
the infant was a charming plaything, a live doll to be 
dressed, — or sometimes an annoyance and a burden. 

We feel more on this subject than we can express. 
We used to wonder as much as we dared wonder at any 
thing, why fools were permitted to become mothers at 
all; till we observed how the children of very intellectual 
women were sometimes mismanaged, while those of 
worthy, untheorizing, even weak mothers, grew up in 
wisdom and goodness. But as a general rule, early mar- 
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riages naturally and obviously must bring into the com- 
munity a set of beings, whose whole lives bear sad 
testimony to the inexperience, inefficiency, and fatal mis- 
takes of the girl-mother, — to say nothing of the generally 
unreasonable, hasty, passionate severities of the boy- 
father, elated with being already head of a family! 

Before we part with Mr. Eliot, we desire to place before 


our readers a few more passages which have interested us 
particularly. 


* Such views of the subject have always made me adverse to 
boarding-school educatioa, and to all modes of educating girls 
away from their own homes. Peculiar circumstances may jus- 
tify a resort to them, for there are exceptions to every general 
rule. The incompetency of mothers themselves sometimes re- 
quires it, in which case we have nothing to say, but to express 
our regret. Ina new country, also, we naturally wish to avail 
ourselves of the better institutions in older communities, and 
many go to great expense in doing so. . But [ believe the general 
rule remains, that no superiority of such institutions can counter- 
balance the loss of good home influences upon the female mind 
and character. Even to young men the trial is very great, and 
the apparent necessity of sending them to college, where all 
home influence is lost, is fraught with dangers, which are often 
more than an offset to the advantages gained. But to the young 
lady the evil is far greater; for the most important part of her 
education consists in the harmonious development of those affec- 
tions and sympathies, which can be developed nowhere but at 
home, and at no period of life except in childhood and early 
youth. ‘The home education must go on together with that of 
the school, so that while the head is learning from books, the 
heart may be learning from example, and the hands from prac- 
tice. The character is thus formed while the mind is instructed, 
and in proportion as she Jearns more she is prepared to be more 
useful and more happy, in whatever station of life God has 
placed her. She is thus educated for her position, not above it 
nor aside from it, and there is no danger of making her tastes 
too refined or her intellect too cultivated. The correcting influ- 
ence of home is daily applied, so that whatever may be learned 
is incorporated with what is practised. But too often those edu- 
cated away from home are trained for a mode of life quite differ- 
ent from that in which they must actually live. Through five or 
six years they have no one’s comfort to think of but their own ; 
no duties to perform except to study a certain number of hours, 
and to conduct themselves, in the presence of their teachers or 
of company, with a certain prim propriety, which is a sure indi- 
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cation that they are rude and hoydenish everywhere else. Even 
when such institutions are conducted on the best principles, and 
with the best instructors, the loss of a mother’s influence and care 
is very great, and must be seriously felt; but as they are some- 
times conducted, money-making concerns, with much show and 
little substance, they are nothing but ingenious contrivances to 
keep the scholar ignorant of every thing she ought to know, and 
to unfit her for every thing she ought to do. ‘Too often, from 
such institutions, where young ladies have been kept year after 
year in luxury and indolence, at the expense, perhaps, of parents 
who have denied themselves common comforts for the sake of 
giving them the best advantages, they return to their homes vain 
and selfish, with their heads full of false notions and idle plans, 
looking upon industry as the height of vulgarity, and upon indo- 
lence as a lady-like trait of character. ‘The probability of their 
being happy at home or of adding to the happiness of parents is 
very small. If they are by nature very good girls, they may 
soon learn to repair the error and become sensible women: but 
commonly it is pretty safe to prophesy, that they will make 
some absurd settlement of themselves in life, and rue the conse- 
quences to the day of their death. For she who leaves home a 
girl and returns a young lady, is almost a stranger to her own 
parents, and does not know how to make them, as they ought to 
be, her confidants. She has grown up away from them, and 
does not know how to trust herself to their sympathies. Her inti- 
macies are very apt to be out of her own home, and although 
under her parents’ roof, she virtually lives at a distance from 
them. She therefore enters upon the world untried and almost 
unprotected. With more self-reliance than wisdom, she is 
exposed to frequent deception and suffers frequent and some- 
times the severest disappointment. 

‘¢ However much, therefore, we may value what are called the 
advantages of education, | think that very imperfect instruction at 
school, together with good home influences, is better than the best 
boarding-school education ever devised. Let parents have the 
wisdom to encourage our own schools, by paying as much for their 
daughters at home as it costs when sent abroad, and the motive 
for sending them away will soon cease. Let their children grow 
up under their own roofs, and when no longer children they 
will become intimate friends, and the necessity of parental 
authority will yield to the influence of filial love.” — pp. 80-83. 


‘“‘ There is no passion which needs more careful watching than 
this of which we now speak, the love of praise. Under the best 
circumstances, when excited by real qualities of mind and char- 
acter, and when the praise is given by those whose good opinion 
is worth having, it is dangerous. It spoils the simplicity of our 
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characters, and takes the place of higher motives of conduct. 
But they who pride themselves on the admiration of silly persons, 
paid to outside accomplishments, are in a fair way to become 
silly themselves. 

** Another material objection to the dissipations of fashionable 
life is found in the frequent sacrifice of health. The physical 
education of women is, at the best, too much disregarded in this 
country. From the early life of the school-girl there is a syste- 
matic neglect of exercise, which prevents her from gaining bodily 
strength. She is kept at her desk as many hours as the boy, 
but carefully discouraged from entering into out-of-door games 
like those which give to his blood renewed and healthy circula- 
tion. Primness of demeanor, and what is called lady-like con- 
duct, are enforced upon her, at eight years old, when it would be 
much more natural to enjoy herself as a child. Her dress, also, 
is arranged with regard to looks rather than comfort, and she 
does not learn to bear the exposure of a changing climate. 
There is, therefore, great need of reform. Every school should 
have its exercise-room and its play-ground, where good, honest, 
and hearty exercise can be taken. Let the chest be developed, 
and the arms become strong. ‘The symmetry of the most grace- 
ful figure will not be impaired by healthy development of the 
muscles, while the prospect of a useful and happy life is greatly 
increased. 

‘** But we cannot pursue the subject now. It is enough to refer 
to what every body knows, that the majority of girls now leave 
school with very imperfect health. ‘T'wo thirds of the time, some 
bad tendency in the constitution has been confirmed, and dis- 
tressing headaches, or weakness of the spine, or susceptibility to 
pulmonary disorders, is the result. It is quite a luxury to see a 
young lady of sixteen, in the enjoyment of sincere and vigorous 
health, with a fresh natural color and a well-developed form. 

«This is not a promising state of things for their entrance on 
life ; but if, for two or three years afterward, they could live a 
rational life, engaged in household duties, or in healthful walking 
and riding, and in the enjoyment of social amusements without 
dissipation or unreasonable exposure, the injuries of the school life 
would probably be, to a great extent, repaired. The body would 
regain its vigor, and a good measure of womanly health be 
secured. At present, no such opportunity is allowed. Before 
the school days are finished, the social dissipation begins. The 
lessons are learned with double diligence, so that the evening 
and night may be given to the ball-room. ‘Through the next 
day, compliments and philosophy struggle for the mastery, and 
the whole emulation of the school is required to keep the over- 
tasked body from yielding to fatigue. 
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*‘ The appetite is thus whetted for the pleasures of society, and 
as soon as the last school examination has been endured, they 
are entered upon with the eagerness of fresh delight. She who 
is not strong enough to walk a few squares on a cold day, or in 
the muddy street, is quite able to spend half the day with the 
dressmaker, and all night in the dance. Whatever degree of 
exposure fashion may require, she submits to with alacrity, and 
does not learn until months or years are passed how fatal is 
the result to her physical health. Even after health is already 
gone, the love of excitement remains ; and I have known some 
to rise from a sick-bed, throwing off the covering of blankets for 
a covering of gauze, and mistaking the feverishness of pulse for 
the natural return of strength. How frequently, when the win- 
ter is over, and the days of Lent or the close of the season 
require the resumption of a more staid manner of life, do we 
see young ladies pale and languid, almost as if recovering from 
a long sickness! How can we then wonder that the number of 
healthy women, in the higher classes of society, is so small ? 
The causes which I have now named explain it at least in part, 
and while the laws of the physical nature are so much neglected 
at school, and so much outraged in the earlier years of wo- 
manhood, there seems to be no reasonable hope of amend- 
ment.” — pp. 94 — 96. 


We conclude with one suggestion to our youthful 
readers. We think highly of the practice adopted by 
many young girls on leaving school, of meeting by twos 
and threes to read aloud to each other as they work. 
Usually their selections are of a purely literary taste, 
carrying on the courses of their recent studies. But 
sometimes they inquire of a religious friend for a work 
not bulky or tedious, but adapted to a more serious want 
than those of the intellect or taste. T'o such, to all, we 
earnestly recommend Mr. Eliot’s Lectures, supposing, of 
course, that the Bible is already a book of familiar study. 
If, unfortunately, it be not so, he will do them his greatest 
service in teaching them the insufficiency of every thing 
else. 

L. 


J. H. 
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Art. IIl.— CHRIST: THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue united action of the Father and the Son in the 
salvation of man is a prominent doctrine of the New 
Testament. Yet their intimate union in this work is 
often lost sight of by many Christians. It is a common 
opinion, that the Saviour has now no personal connection 
with his disciples; that his mission is ended, as far as 
his personal agency is concerned; and that he can be 
said to act for men now only through the influences of 
his Gospel, the power of truth. The Saviour is often 
separated from the Church and the world, and no quick 
and living sympathy is going forth from his followers to 
him, as a present, active agent in the affairs of the world. 
We think this view is erroneous. It chills the love 
which we ought to cherish for the Saviour, the Head of 
the Church, the Advocate with the Father. The per- 
sonal agency:of a friend has more influence upon the 
mind in leading men to love and revere that friend, than 
secondary and indirect agency; and hence, when we 
reject the view that Christ is present, aiding his people, 
we lose one of the strongest bonds which bind us to him. 
It is true that we may feel under obligation to him for what 
he has done, in having set in operation a train of causes 
which are still blessing the world and ourselves; yet it is 
not like the gratitude which we feel for a present and 
personal watchifulness over us. When we place the bar- 
rier of eighteen centuries between ourselves and the 
Saviour, and think that he has had nocare of us, and 
offered no prayer for us, and breathed no holy influence 
upon us during this long lapse of ages, our affections are 
chilled, the warmth of our feelings is dissipated, in 
passing over the long waste of generations, which have 
received no smile and been cheered by no personal sym- 
pathy of the Head of the Church. ‘This feeling we can- 
not resist if we would; we ought not to resist it if we 
could. It is nature. And to our minds it appears to be 
one of the chief means which God has appointed to con- 
vince us of the fact, as it does convince us of the need, of 
a present, personal influence exerted by him, whom all 
men are bound to love, with an affection inferior only to 
that which they are required, and should rejoice, to 
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cherish for his Father and our Father, his God and our 
God. 

Nor is this all. Our Saviour often speaks of his inti- 
mate union with God in laboring for the good of the 
world. He speaks upon this subject fully and minutely 
in the last conversation which he had with his Apostles 
before his crucifixion. He lingers at the table after the 
supper, expressing to them, in the strongest language, 
the certainty and depth of his future interest in their 
welfare, and in the prosperity of all his disciples. He 
endeavors to convince them, all trembling and disheart- 
ened as they were in view of his death, that he should 
not be entirely separated from them; that in some 
respects he should be even more near to them; that not 
himself alone, but the Father also, would be with them 
and in them. This conversation of the Saviour strongly 
confirms and establishes the opinion, that he still acts in 
man’s behalf; that he is a present, living Saviour; that 
he is a personal helper of the tried, tempted Christian. 
His mission is not ended. His work is not accomplished. 
He and his Father are still laboring together for the sal- 
vation of sinners, for the edification of saints, for the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Gospel. 

It is our purpose in this article to give some of the 
reasons, derived from both nature and Revelation, which 
favor and sustain the opinion that the Saviour is still 
with his people; and also to notice the influence which 
this doctrine should have upon the minds of Christians. 

What, then, are some of the grounds for believing that 
the Saviour is still active in promoting the salvation of 
men? ‘The language of Scripture in so often uniting 
the name of the Son with that of the Father, when speak- 
ing of the spread of the Gospel, impresses us with this 
belief. That the Father is acting in our behalf, we can 
have no doubt. Why then should the Son be spoken of 
in such close connection with the Father, unless he too 
is an agent in his Father’s hands for the present benefit 
of mankind? ‘The Father and the Son are said to take 
up their abode with the good man. The Son is said to 
unite with the Father in sending the Comforter, the 
Spirit of Truth. It seems, therefore, that*the Saviour is 
stilla messenger of God for good, a medium through 
which blessings are conferred upon the world. Let it 
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not be said that this destroys the agency of the Father. 
It does this no more than any other means destroys the 
agency of him who uses it. ‘Through the agency of 
rain and sunshine we receive the fruits of the earth. 
Still we look upon them as the gift of God. So, too, 
when our Saviour was upon earth, men were blessed 
through him ; and yet the agency of the Father was not 
destroyed. No one has ever supposed it was restrained 
thereby. God is just as near us as if he did not act, 
to some extent, through the Son. He still is, in the 
ultimate sense, the Author of all, for he raised up the 
Saviour and appointed him to this office of Mediator. 
We infer, then, that Jesus is now employed in render- 
ing men benefits, because he is spoken of as acting with 
the Father; as with him dwelling in us; as making his 
abode with us; as being the medium through which the 
Father bestows blessings upon us; as pouring into the 
soul copious supplies from his Father’s fulness. 

Nor is this all. There is a presumption in favor of 
our Saviour’s present personal influence upon the world 
and his Church, arising from the nature of spiritual exist- 
ence. ‘There is not an iron barrier between this state of 
being and the other. It is not removed from us beyond 
the sun and the constellations. The spiritual world is all 
around us. ‘This world is its shadow. The departed 
are here. They hover round the familiar seats which they 
formerly occupied on earth. The eye is not put out by 
death; it is opened to new and glorious prospects. It 
was not earth the less, but heaven more. The ear is 
not deaf to the music of autumn’s solemn anthem, the 
trumpet of the winter’s storm, and the jubilant song of 
spring. It is opened alike to the harmonies of earth and 
heaven. ‘The spirit, after it escapes from its frail tene- 
ment, loses no power which it possessed before it was 
introduced to higher and brighter mansions. As the 
astronomer, when he turns his telescope to the heavens, 
and ranges at will in the celestial field, does not lose the 
power of tracing the course of familiar hill and stream, 
so the soul, when the glories of the spiritual world are 
unveiled, is not so dazzled and enraptured by their splen- 
dors, as to be* unable and unwilling to view and enjoy 
the gorgeous and mellow coloring of autumn and spring. 
Much less will it cease to love its friends and visit them 
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in their earthly dwellings. It is true philosophy as well 
as poetry, that 


“ Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth unseen, 
Both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


Nor is there any thing unphilosophical in supposing 
that spiritual beings can exert an influence upon our 
minds. If they live, why should not they desire to do 
it? Ifthey have power, why should they not do it? 
We can see no objection to such influence. We think 
that itis a reality. Spirit can influence spirit without 
the use of sensuous organs. Power is not lost, but 
gained, by death. ‘This supposed influence no more in- 
terferes with the freedom of man, than any other influ- 
ence which is exerted upon him from without. It is 
good to the heart. It is enlightening to the mind. Such 
a view makes spiritual things a reality; brings them 
near to us, and unites us with those who have gone 
before us. If such is the fact, if this view is not all 
imagination, how strong is the presumption that our 
Saviour is still engaged personally in the great work of 
redeeming men from the power of ignorance, error, and 
sin! Can it be that he who so loved the world as to die 
for its redemption, who prayed in the agonies of the last 
hour for his crucifiers, has lost all interest in man’s wel- 
fare? Can he have ceased to act for their good? Has 
he retired to some lone, distant, lofty seat, and there 
given himself up to repose and inaction, without further 
desire for human improvement, or, at least, without any 
agency in promoting it? Gethsemane and Calvary forbid 
such an opinion. ‘That life of self-denial, that patient 
endurance of wrong, that meek, forgiving love, — all for- 
bid such an opinion. He prayed for his enemies on the 
cross; has he forgotten to pray for his friends now he is 
on his throne? He bowed his head in tears over the 
grave of his friends at Bethany; has he no sympathy for 
the sad and bereaved since his glorification? Has he, 
who, in his humiliation, would take little children in his 
arms and bless them, forgotten in his triumph to love 
the little ones and bless their innocency? Our affections 
repel the opinion that the tenderest heart, and most sym- 
pathizing bosom, ever upon earth, have become indiffer- 
ent and cold towards men, now they throb and breathe 
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in heaven. And reason with equal urgency repels such 
a belief. We cannot but think of the Saviour as still 
breathing around us an atmosphere of holy influence, as 
praying to the Father for us. 

There is, furthermore, a presumption that the Saviour 
is active in our behalf, derived from the secondary agen- 
cies which God employs in promoting the good of the 
world. Our Heavenly Father, though he is capable of or- 
dering all things in the universe by his own independent 
power, is not selfish. He does not desire to retain to him- 
self all the holy pleasure that is to be derived from aiding 
and blessing others. He makes us dependent upon each 
other as well as upon him. He would bind together his 
intelligent creation by the ties of mutual reliance and 
dependence. We see this everywhere around us. The 
child leans upon the father; the father upon the child. 
The ignorant look yp to the learned; the simple to the 
wise. Age looks to manhood for strength; and man- 
hood to age for counsel. The sick look to the well for 
care and sympathy; and the well to the sick for exam- 
ples of patience and faith. Nay, more. ‘The violet 
breathes its perfume, the oak wrestles with the storm, the 
clouds float in the air, the stars glow in the firmament, 
the constellations sweep across the heavens, in mutual 
dependence. ‘The mote which floats in his beams, and 
the sun which binds the planets in their courses, depend 
upon each other. The mountain, clad in snow and 
crowned with eternal ice, and the valley, smiling in the 
perpetual verdure and breathing the perpetual fragrance 
of spring, act and react upon each other. Why then does 


it seem an incredible thing that the spiritual world should 
act upon this? If every thing which we behold, animate 


and inanimate, intelligent and unintelligent, in its sphere, 
according to its nature, is a means of influence upon all 
other things and beings, and depends to a certain extent 
upon them, why should it be thought an impossible 
thing, that spiritual beings should have an office to fill 
in the salvation of mankind? Especially, why should it 
be thought incredible and impossible, that Jesus, the Son 
of God, should be an instrument, in the hands of his 
Father and our Father, of dispensing blessings to those 
for whom he died while on earth, to bless and save? If 
little children have their guardian angels (and we do not 
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believe this is all a figure of speech), if spiritual beings 
watch with interest over the opening mind of childhood, 
why should not the Saviour visit with his holiest influ- 
ences his devoted children, in the Gospel of his grace? 
The mutual dependence of all things seems to teach this 
doctrine, in its silent, yet not inexpressive speech. If 
there was no trenching on the peculiar province of the 
divine attributes, for Christ to exert his power, when he 
was upon the earth, for the good of men, there is none in 
his doing the same now. And we cannot but feel he is 
thus accomplishing the great object of his mission into the 
world, when we call to mind his devotedness to it while 
he tabernacled in the flesh. His deep, fervent, midnight 
devotions, when he sought for strength and faith to labor 
for men, show us, as nothing else can, his love for our 
race. It cannot be that this love was so chilled in the 
tomb, that this sympathy for the erring and trembling 
soul is so deadened, that the ascended Saviour is no 
more prompted by them to be our benefactor and friend. 
Every generous emotion recoils from such an inference. 
It cannot be. We cannot believe it. 
We have considered these facts, each of which is a 
presumption in favor of the present, personal action of 
the Saviour in behalf of men, and especially in behalf of 
his Church. His union with the Father; the increased 
capacities which the spiritual world furnishes; and the 
mutual dependence and influence of all things animate 
and inanimate ;—~surely, if these do not create a pre- 
sumption amounting to strong probability of the truth 
of the doctrine which we advocate, they remove all pre- 
vious grounds of objection to it, growing out of any sup- 
posed philosophical difficulties which may lie against it, 
and thus the way is open for a consideration of what 
Revelation makes known respecting the relation which 
Christ now sustains to his people. ‘The Scriptures speak, 
we think, on this point, in language not to be misunder- 
stood. ‘There are many passages which more than 
imply, for they seem to declare distinctly, that Jesus is 
actively engaged in overruling the affairs of his Church. 
And these passages are of such a character as not easily 
to admit of any other interpretation, which does not 
make the language irrelevant, and often unmeaning. 
These passages speak of our Saviour as asking of his 
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Father blessings for our good, and also of his exerting a 
direct influence upon us. ‘The passage in Romans viii. 34 
speaks very plainly on this subject: “ It is Christ that died, 
yea, rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” Here 
is a direct declaration that our Saviour has not only 
ascended to his Father, but also, that he is interested 
and active in behalf of his Church. In whatever manner 
we choose to understand the word “ intercessor,” whether 
as one who offers prayer to the Father, or acts directly 
himself, in our behalf, the result is still the same, so far 
as our argument is concerned. ‘The Saviour is repre- 
sented as personally acting for his Church after his 
ascension, as personally rendering them aid. 

The Apostle John, in his First Epistle, ii. 1, is equally 
emphatic in declaring that the Saviour, after his ascen- 
sion, was interested in the welfare of his Church, and 
active in its behalf. ‘“ We have,” says he, “an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews took the same view 
of the subject. He says, Heb. vii. 25, “ Wherefore he 
[Christ] is able, also, to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” And again, the same 
writer says, ix. 24, “ For Christ is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands, which are the figures of 
the true, but into heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presence of God for us.” The opinion of this writer 
upon this subject cannot be mistaken. He believed that 
the Saviour was active in behalf of the world after he 
returned to the Father, as well as while he was on earth, 
and furnishes us with the opinion of a very early writer, 
if not with the teaching of the Holy Spirit. In the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, i. 18 - 23, Paul breaks out into 
raptures, as he contemplated the Saviour’s exaltation, 
and government of the Church: “ That you may know 

what is the exceeding greatness of his [God’s] 
power to us-ward who believe, according to the working 
of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, when 
he raised him from the dead, and set him at his own 
right hand in the heavenly places, far above all princi- 
pality, and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in this world, but also in 
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that which is to come; and hath put all things under his 
feet, and gave him to be the head over all things to the 
Church, which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth 
all in all.” Paul expresses substantially the same idea 
in his Epistle to the Colossians, i.18,19; ii. 9,10. The 
Saviour is here represented as “ Head” of the Church. 
And under the figure of a person, the Church is said 
to be his body. ‘Thus both expressly asserting, and fig- 
uratively illustrating; that he is still an efficient agent in 
the spread of his religion, and in the establishment of his 
Church. ‘This figurative mode of representing the rela- 
tion which Christ and the Church sustain to each other, 
isa favorite one with Paul. The Church is frequently 
spoken of as the body of Christ, and is thus represented 
as ruled by him, as the body is ruled by its head. 

The above passages show distinctly what the opinion 
of the Apostle was on this subject. It cannot be reason- 
ably doubted that the Saviour was believed to be em- 
ployed, in his glorified state, in carrying on the great pur- 
poses of his mission; in exerting a direct, personal in- 
fluence in the affairs of the Church. The Apostles did 
not believe that, when Christ ascended from near Beth- 
any to his Father, he became an indifferent and inactive 
spectator of those things which pertained to the welfare 
of his people; that he laid aside, with his mortal body, 
the office of a Saviour, and the affections of a friend, and 
retired to his exalted seat, at the right hand of his Father, 
without any further interest in mankind, or action for 
their benefit. Such an opinion is wholly opposed to that 
expressed in the passages quoted, and to the general 
spirit which pervades and vivifies the Apostle’s writings, 
as the spirit pervaded the wheels in Ezekiel’s vision. 
We cannot believe that by soundness of argument and 
accuracy of criticism the force of these passages can be 
escaped, or that the inference, which is obvious from the 
spirit of the writings of the Apostle, can be avoided. 
‘here was, unquestionably, a good foundation for the 
opinion entertained by these inspired men. Either by 
direct revelation from heaven, or by the teachings of the 
Saviour, recorded or unrecorded, they learned this truth. 
From whatever source they derived it, it seems to have 
been very dear to their hearts, as it was often on their 
lips. Christ’s manifestation to Saul on his way to Da- 
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mascus must have made a very deep impression upon 
his mind of the personal agency of the Saviour in the 
work of redeeming the world from sin. That excessively 
bright light, that voice of remonstrance and rebuke, that 
blindness for a season, would make a lasting, as well as 
deep, impression upon the mind of the future Apostle. 
His personal intercourse with the Saviour being after 
his ascension, the reality of his future spiritual rule and 
agency would be vivid in the Apostle’s mind. 

But it does not seem doubtful what the origin of this 
opinion was. ‘The Master had often spoken to the Apos- 
tles words full of significance on this very subject ; words 
which appear to have established in them, as they have 
in us, the conviction that the Saviour is now connected 
with his people, and actively engaged in promoting their 
highest interests. 

In his closing interview with his Apostles, our Saviour 
said to them, “ Lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” This promise informs us that Christ 
will aid those who are engaged in the propagation and 
defence of his truth, while his Church or dispensation 
continues. ‘The criticism which some writers make upon 
the passage, as limiting the end of the world, or age, or 
dispensation, to the end of the Jewish state, is to us 
equally unmeaning and unreasonable. ‘The Apostles and 
teachers who lived till after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the end of the world supposed to be referred to, would, 
according to this criticism, be destitute of the aid of the 
Saviour as soon as the holy walls fell. No valid reason 
can be given why his personal agency should be with- 
drawn when Jerusalem was destroyed, for the work of 
spreading the Gospel was but in its beginning at that 
time. Here and there in the Roman Empire a church 
had been organized; but the whole world, as it were, 
was yet to be taught of Jesus, of pardon, of heaven, and 
of the Father. Such a narrowing of the sense of this 
promise seems to us utterly inadmissible. ‘The only 
possible ground for such a limitation of the promise, 
which is worthy of consideration, is found in the fact that 
the promise is addressed to the Apostles, and hence lim- 
ited to them. Granting this to be true, John was an 
Apostle, and he lived twenty years or more after Jerusa- 
lem was destroyed. That could not be the precise limit 
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of the promise, then, as is obvious. But we do not rest 
on this ground. It is often the case that a few men are 
addressed as the representatives of a class. The Apos- 
tles are addressed as representing the preachers of the 
Gospel through all ages. The pronouns are often used 
to represent, not only those present, but all of that class, 
occupation, or profession. “ Lo, Il am with you, teachers 
of my religion, through the whole dispensation.” ‘This 
interpretation seems to us more probable and appropriate 
than the other. It is also established by a comparison 
of our Saviour’s words, Matt. xxviii. 18,“ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth,” with the agency 
ascribed to him by Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 25-28; where he is 
spoken of as reigning “ till he has put all enemies under 
his feet,” and when all things are subdued, then be him- 
self delivers up his office and power, as head of the 
Church. These passages, when taken in connection, 
seem to be conclusive respecting the doctrine under con- 
_ sideration, and the meaning of the promise just quoted. 

Another “ exceeding great and precious promise ” Jesus 
made to his disciples at the close of the Supper. “If a 
man love me, he will keep my words, and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make our 
abode with him.” “ Make our abode with him”! Are 
these precious words only promise to the ear? No! 
Christ does dwell with the pure in heart. The rough 
places are still made smooth, and the crooked ways 
straight, by his presence and power. Weeping Marys 
are comforted, doubting Thomases are convinced, deny- 
ing Peters are made penitent, fainting Pauls are strength- 
ened, now, as centuries ago, by the kind offices of our 
ascended Lord. 

That our Saviour interposed, after his ascension, mirac- 
ulously in behalf of his Apostles, is clearly stated in the 
sacred books. He poured out the Spirit upon them. He 
sent to them the Comforter. Jesus,as Head of the Church, 
continued to bestow his benign influence during the 
Apostles’ lives, in divers wonderful manners. He does 
not now act in a miraculous manner, but by processes 
which do not violate the ordinary use of means, or the 
course of nature. Yet have we not, in view of these 
declarations of Jesus and his Apostles, good reason to be- 
lieve that he still breathes into his followers many heav- 
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enly influences, and exercises still a guardian care over 
his Church, so that, in a sense more substantial than a 
figure, “ where two or three are gathered together in his 
name, there he is in the midst of them,” with his bless- 
ing? No objection can be made to this view, by the 
unwarrantable inference that such an opinion includes 
the necessity of admitting that Christ is omnipresent. 
For a person who is capable of being virtually present 
in every spot on this earth, falls as far short of being 
omnipresent, as the earth falls short of including the vast 
universe of God. Better might you infer that the mote, 
because it occupies space, is all-embracing, than infer 
that a being who knows all earthly things, and is present 
in all earthly places, is omniscient and omnipresent. 

We forbear to go into a further quotation of passages 
from the Gospels and Epistles, which imply or teach di- 
rectly the doctrine of Christ’s personal connection with 
the world, and his present agency in the establishment of 
truth among men. We have already quoted sufficient 
to serve for the foundation of an argument which is, to 
our minds, conclusive on this subject. More passages 
might confuse, rather than confirm us. A superfluity of 
evidence sometimes bewilders, rather than enlightens. 
The mind is burdened by the weight of testimony. We 
pause here, then, and take our stand upon the words of 
the Saviour and his Apostles. They teach us that we 
are aided by influences exerted upon us by the “ Head of 
the Church.” 

This positive teaching of the Gospels and Epistles is 
in accordance with the demands which are made upon 
our Saviour by the nature of his office. The very idea 
of being “ head” of any thing, or ruler over any thing, 
implies personal agency. We cannot escape such a con- 
clusion, if we admit that the Saviour is head over all 
things to the Church, so constituted by his Father. We 
must deny the one, or we cannot reasonably deny the 
other. We must refuse to assent to the truth that he is 
head of the Church, or we must be consistent with our- 
selves and admit that he is an active agent in the pro- 
motion of his truth. We can see no middle position for 
one to occupy. 

We have thus endeavored to establish from reason 
the presumption, and from Scripture the fact, that Christ 
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is still acting for his people. We will briefly consider, 
before we pass to notice the influence of the doctrine, how 
he aids them. This influence is unquestionably like all 
other influences from above. It is like the influence in 
kind, though not in degree, which our Heavenly Father 
exerts. It is not to be distinguished from other influen- 
ces which are around us, operating upon us. We can- 
not say on any given occasion, This is the influence of 
the Saviour, in distinction from any other influence. It 
is a silent, unseen, yet heavenly influence, which he 
exerts. He breathes courage into our hearts, and ardor 
into our devotions. He opens our minds to an under- 
standing of his truth, and our hearts to a love of it. He 
pours copious streams of light into our souls to enlighten 
them, and distils gentle dews of sympathy to refresh 
them. He touches our hearts with pity for the unfortu- 
nate, and inspires us with zeal in the defence of truth 
and the spread of it to the ends of the earth. He awa- 
kens in our bosoms an enthusiasm for goodness, and an 
ardor for the discharge of our duty, which carry us from 
home, and comforts, and blessings above price, across 
oceans and deserts, into dungeons and hovels, to relieve 
the wronged, cheer the sorrowful, instruct the ignorant, 
solace the forsaken, and rescue the betrayed. An energy 
is imparted by him to the fainting, timid heart, so that 
strength rises from feebleness, courage from fear. He 
sends hope into the bosom of despair, and benevolence 
into the heart of avarice. He prays to his Father for 
us. Our prayers do not ascend alone to the throne of 
mercy. ‘lhe incense of our Saviour’s devotions is min- 
gled with our sacrifices, We have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. And if the fervent, 
effectual prayer of the righteous man availeth much, how 
much more Ais supplications, who knew no sin, the beloved 
Son of the Father? How prevailing before the mercy- 
seat must be Ais prayer, who prostrated himself in agony 
under the olive-trees of Gethsemane, who died in torture 
on the cross on Calvary! Christ aids us, then, in his 
present office as Head of the Church, by direct influences 
exerted upon us, and by praying the Father to send us 
the blessings which our souls need. ‘The Christian, there- 
fore, need not feel that he is separated from his Saviour. 


He may feel that the Saviour is near him, is acting in 
19 * 
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his behalf, is breathing upon his soul the spirit of heav- 
en. He may feel that the great Head of the Church is 
sympathizing with him in his sorrows and struggles. 
As he breathes forth his prayers in. the silence of the 
night, or in the solitude of his retirement, or in the con- 
gregation of the people, he may feel that it is wafted up- 
ward to the Great Father, on the breath of the Saviour’s 
petitions. 

If this doctrine be true, what influence will it have 
upon the devout Christian’s mind? We answer, nega- 
tively, that it will not, as some have asserted that it will, 
remove the Father from us, and cut him off from our 
thoughts, and love, and gratitude. On the contrary, it 
will bring the Father near to us. The more numerous 
the agencies are which we see around us of our Heavenly 
Father’s appointment, to bless and aid us, the more deeply 
do we feel our love going forth to him. Who has ever 
affirmed that men love God less because he has made, 
through the Saviour, a revelation of his truth to men ? 
No more can it be affirmed, that the present agency of 
the Saviour causes us to think less of God, and to with- 
draw from him our love and gratitude. When we receive 
any additional favor from God, through the instrumen- 
tality of any agent which he may see good to employ, 
we feel more nearly allied to him. So in the present 
instance. When we look upon Jesus as the medium, to 
a certain extent, of new and peculiar divine communica- 
tions to men, we reverence, we love the Father more, not 
less. He seems nearer to us, not farther off. It is not 
true that the present agency of Jesus cuts us off from the 
Father, any more than did his agency eighteen hundred 
years agoin Judea. His agency is small, compared with 
the agency of the Father, yet it is enough to awaken our 
gratitude and love, and bring us unto the Father, ina 
holier nearness than we should otherwise feel. 

Nor does the doctrine of the present agency of the Sav- 
iour in the affairs of men draw away to him the homage 
which is due to the Father. He has forbidden our pray- 
ing to him for blessings, lest the feebleness of our nature 
should thus lead us away from the true object of prayer. 
Were there no such denial of access by prayer, we should 
seek blessings of the Son as we do of any other benefac- 
tor. But he has forbidden it. That matter is seétled. 
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And we think we can see the wisdom which thus settled 
it. He is the medium through which many blessings 
are communicated. He takes of the Father and gives 
unto us. We owe him gratitude, but not worship. We 
owe him love, but not prayer. We honor him, because 
the Father has exalted him, and made him worthy of 
honor. We see the Father, in the Son, helping us. We 
do not exalt the Son above the Father, or as the equal of 
the Father, but as we honor the Father, so we honor the 
Son. Both are worthy of honor, but in different degrees. 
Such honor as is due to each, this doctrine teaches us to 
render. ‘The Mediatorship of Christ brings both the 
Father and the Son near to us. But the Father appears 
as Supreme, Fountain, Aut. 

But we will not occupy our space in the consideration 
of negations. A positive statement of the influence of the 
doctrine of the present, personal action of the Saviour 
for the good of his followers must be made. One of the 
most obvious influences of this doctrine is, that it will 
cause us to be more watchful over ourselves. He, the 
Saviour, knows our thoughts, our desires, our hopes. 
When we are in the presence of any great and good 
man, we put ourselves upon our guard, lest we should 
speak some word or perform some act which would be 
unworthy both of ourselves and of his presence. So 
much the more shall we fear to cherish unholy thoughts, 
if we remember that he who knoweth the heart of man, 
even Jesus, has his eye upon us. If we remember that 
the crucified one is near, we shall not repine and murmur 
at our small and brief trials and disappointments. What 
awe, what reverence should we feel were our Saviour to 
withdraw the veil, and become visible to us, and speak 
to us, in an audible voice, his words of rebuke, of prom- 
ise, of love! The doctrine which we maintain makes 
him present, though unseen. And if we feel its truth, we 
shall be restrained or encouraged as by his visible pres- 
ence and audible voice. As we read his words, we 
seem to hear his voice repeating them to us. @ir devo- 
tions have more fervency, for he is near, and mingles his 
prayers with ours. We cannot approach God in prayer 
as his disciples, when we believe that he knows we are 
only pretending,—that we are not willing to take up 
our cross and follow him. 
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But the greatest influence which this doctrine has 
upon us is by making our Saviour a present reality to 
us. He is a Saviour to us here, and now, in these ends 
of the earth. He not only loved his disciples in Bethany 
and Jerusalem, he loves us also. He is personally inter- 
ested in our daily trials and temptations. This thought 
causes the Saviour to seem nearer and more real to‘us 
than he otherwise would. He seems present. And this 
nearness and interest in our behalf helps our infirmities. 
We love the Saviour as we could not love him under 
other circumstances. Had we no belief of his present 
interest in our welfare, did we suppose that all his influ- 
ence ceased when he ascended to heaven from near 
Bethany, we should not, we could not, feel that our 
Saviour is so real, as when we believe that he is now 
breathing upon the soul the air of heaven, now praying 
the Father for us, now bathing our hearts in the Holy 
Spirit. We do not seem cut off from him. Our love 
does not chill as it would in passing over the waste of 
ages to one who “eighteen hundred years ago was 
nailed for our advantage to the bitter cross.” Now, and 
here, he is loving us with as intense a love as when he 
breathed forth his prayer in Gethsemane. Now, and 
here, he is devoting his soul to our welfare, to our re- 
demption from sin, as intensely as when he had not 
where to lay his head, in Judea. The thought that our 
Saviour is not reposing, but active, makes him a reality, 
awakens us to a perception of his existence, and thus 
binds us to him in new and strong bonds of love and 
gratitude. Why then should we hesitate to believe in 
his personal agency? He does not want the power, for 
the Father has given him the Spirit without measure. 
The Father has given him authority above all principali- 
ties and powers; and having such power, through God’s 
appointment, can we hesitate to believe that he will use 
it? The Saviour’s love is not cold. Surely his affections 
are not less warm in the atmosphere of heaven than the 
were off earth. Why then doubt that the Redeemer 
is still engaged in the glorious work of saving souls from 
the power of sin? For ourselves we cannot help believ- 
ing it. The doctrine is forced upon our assent by the 
nature of our Saviour’s office and attributes. Our heart 
and our reason both prompt us to receive it. We do 
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receive it cordially. It revives our dead affections. It 
makes the Saviour a present reality. It awes our pas- 
sions into silence and submission. 

Well would it be for the Church, well would it be for 
the world, if all felt this truth in its life-giving power. 
How many drowsy hearts it would arouse; how many 
sleeping churches it would awaken; how many clenched 
hands it would open to cast abroad the seed of the 
word! How would philanthropy, now crippled and en- 
feebled, leap like the lame man, at the thought of our 
Saviour’s presence, and go forth in love and power to 
bless mankind to the ends of the earth! How would 
the Church, now so universally resting under the vine, 
indifferent to the wrongs or woes of man, the depth of 
pagan darkness, and the virulence of civilized wicked- 
ness, all over the earth, arise and shine in her Master’s 
name, terrible to evil-doers as an army with banners! 
The Saviour must be felt to be present still, though now 
unseen. When this truth makes its due impression upon 
the hearts of Christians, when all the followers of the 
Saviour feel that he is with them, then will there be a 
moving, as among the dry bones in the prophetic valley 
of vision; the breath of the Lord will inspire a new and 
deeper life, and the hearts of his people, and those who 
now sit in the region of darkness and deathly shadow, 
will rejoice in the light which is beaming upon them from 
the glorified Redeemer; the choir above and the choir 
below will mingle their voices in one joyful anthem of 
thanksgiving to him that was dead and is alive, and 
liveth and blesseth them for evermore. 


R. P. S. 





Arr. IV.—PETER’S DOCTRINE OF THE LAST THINGS, 


Tue fundamental and pervading aim of that Epistle of 
Peter the genuineness of which is unquestioned — and 
the same is true in a great degree of his speeches re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles —is to exhort the 
Christians to whom it is written, to purify themselves b 
faith, love, and good works; to stand firmly amidst all 
their tribulations, supported by the expectation, and pre- 
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pared to meet the conditions, of a glorious life in heaven 
at the close, of this life. Eschatology, the doctrine of 
the Last Things, with its practical inferences, all insepa- 
rably interwoven with the mission of Christ, forms the 
basis and scope of the whole document. 

What conception Peter entertained of the nature and 
original rank of Christ — whether he was the Logos, 
whether he was preéxistent, or whether he was merely a 
divinely accredited, though a human messenger — cannot 
be told with certainty from his brief and vague references 
to that point. But since there is nothing in his writings 
indicating the contrary, we ought to conclude that the 
last was his opinion, as that would be the most natural 
view to a Jew. He speaks of the Saviour with clear 
and repeated emphasis as the true prophetic Messiah, 
and as charged with the functions of that exalted person- 
age: to fulfil the ancient dispensations and promises, 
declare the word of eternal life, reconcile sinners to God, 
bring the Gentiles into the fold of faith, and judge the 
quick and the dead. His opinions concerning Christ can 
be gathered only by inference from the offices he attrib- 
utes to him; and these not being metaphysical or theo- 
logical, but practical and historical, afford no clew to his 
inherent position in the scale of being. It is therefore 
impossible to show that to the mind of Peter Christ was 
in nature any thing more than a brother of our bumanity, 
miraculously chosen and empowered to be the Messiah. 
“ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved by wonders and 
signs which God did by him.” 

According to this Apostle, it was decreed by God, and 
testified by the prophets, that Christ should die and rise 
from the dead. ‘“ He was foreordained before the foun- 
dation of the world.’ The prophets “testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow.” “ Him being delivered by the determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge of God, ye have wickedly crucified 
and slain”’— “of whose resurrection David, being a 
prophet, spake.” 

Peter believed that, when Christ had been put to death, 
his spirit, surviving, descended into the under-world, the 
separate state of departed souls. Whoever doubts this 
interpretation must doubt whether there is any meaning 
in words. Having cited from the sixteenth Psalm the 
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declaration, “ Thou wilt not leave my soul in the under- 
world,” he says it was a prophecy concerning Christ, 
which was fulfilled in his resurrection. “The soul of 
this Jesus was not left in the under-world, but God hath 
raised him up, whereof we all are witnesses.” When it 
is written that his soul was not left in the subterranean 
abode of disembodied spirits, of course the inference can- 
not be avoided that it was supposed to have been there 
for a time. 

In the next place, we are warranted by several consid- 
erations in asserting that Peter believed that down there, 
in the gloomy realm of shades, were gathered and de- 
tained the souls of all the dead generations. We at- 
tribute this view to Peter, from the combined force of 
the following reasons: because such was, notoriously, 
the belief of his ancestral and contemporary countrymen : 
because he speaks of the resurrection of Jesus as if it 
were a wonderful prophecy, or unparalleled miracle, a 
signal and most significant exception to the universal 
law: because he says expressly of David, that “he is not 
yet ascended into the heavens”; and if David was still 
retained below, undoubtedly all were: because the same 
doctrine is plainly inculeated by other of the New Testa- 
ment writers, especially by the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and by Paul:* and finally, because Peter 
himself, in another part of this Epistle, declares in une- 
quivocal terms that the soul of Christ went and preached 
to the souls confined in the under-world; for such is 
the perspicuous, unavoidable meaning of the famous 
text, “being put to death in the body, but kept alive in 
the soul, in which also he went and preached [went as a 
herald] to the spirits in prison.” The meaning we have 
attributed to this celebrated passage is the only simple 
and consistent explanation of the words and the context, 
and is what must have been conveyed to those familiar 
with the received opinions of that time. Accordingly, 
we find that, with the exception of Augustine, it was 
so understood and interpreted by the whole body of the 
Fathers.| It is likewise so held now by an immense 





* See Christian Examiner for September, 1852, and for March, 1853. 

t See, for example, Clem. Alex. Stromata, Lib. VL., ed. Heinsii, p. 459 ; 
Cyprian, Test. adv. Judeos, Lib. II. cap. 27; Lactantius, Divin. Instit. 
Lib. VII. cap. 20; etc., etc., ete. 
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majority of the most authoritative modern commenta- 
tors. Rosenmiller says, in his commentary on this 
text, “ that by the spirits in prison is meant souls of men 
separated from their bodies, and detained asin custody in 
the under-world, which the Greeks call Hades, the He- 
brews Sheol, can hardly be doubted” (viz dubitari posse 
videtur). Such has ever been and still is the common 
conclusion of nearly all the best critical theologians, 
as volumes of citations might easily be made to show. 
The reasons which led Augustine to give a different 
exposition of the text before us are such as should make, 
in this case, even his great name have but little or no 
weight. He firmly held, as revealed and unquestionable 
truth,* the whole doctrine which we maintain is implied 
in the present passage, but he was so perplexed by cer- 
tain dificult queries ¢ as to locality and method and cir- 
cumstance, addressed to him with reference to this text, 
that he, waveringly, and at last, gave it an allegorical 
interpretation. His exegesis is not only unsound, arbi- 
trary, opposed to the catholic doctrine of the Church; it 
is also so far-fetched and forced as to be destitute of 
plausibility. He says the spirits in prison may be the 
souls of men confined in their bodies here in this life, to 
preach to whom Christ came from heaven. But the 
careful reader will observe that Peter speaks as if the 
spirits were collected and kept in one common custody, 
refers to the spirits of a generation long ago departed to 
the dead, and represents the preaching as taking place 
in the interval between Christ’s death and his resurrec- 
tion. A glance from the eighteenth to the twenty-second 
verse inclusive shows indisputably that the order of 
events narrated by the Apostle is this: First, Christ was 
put to death in the flesh, suffering for sins, the just for 
the unjust; secondly, he was quickened in the spirit; 
thirdly, he went and preached to the spirits in prison; 
fourthly, he rose from the dead; fifthly, he ascended into 
heaven. How is it possible for any one to doubt that 
the text under consideration teaches his subterranean 
mission during the period of his bodily burial ? 

In the exposition of the Apostles’ Creed put forth by 
the Church of England under Edward VL, this text in 





* See Epist. XCIX. t Ibid. 
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Peter was referred to as an authoritative proof of the 
article on Christ’s descent into the under-world; and 
when some years later that reference was stricken out, 
notoriously it was not because the Episcopal rulers 
were convinced of a mistake, but because they had 
become afraid of the associated Romish doctrine of 
purgatory. 

It Peter believed—as he undoubtedly did — that 
Christ after his crucifixion descended to the place of 
departed spirits, what did he suppose was the object of 
that descent? Calvin’s theory was, that he went into 
hell in order that he might there suffer vicariously the 
accumulated agonies due to the Lost, thus placating the 
just wrath of the Father, and purchasing the release of 
the elect. It is sufficient refutation of that horrible dog- 
ma, as to its philosophical basis, to contemplate its bar- 
barous anomaly, its self-destructive absurdity, its intolera- 
ble immorality. As a mode of explaining the Scriptures 
it is refuted by the fact that it is nowhere plainly 
stated in the New ‘Testament, but is arbitrarily con- 
structed by forced and indirect inferences from various 
obscure texts, which texts can be perfectly explained 
without involving it at all. For what purpose, then, 
was it thought that Jesus went to the imprisoned souls 
of the under-world? ‘The most natural supposition — 
the conception most in harmony with the character and 
details of the rest of the scheme, and with the prevailing 
thought of the time — would be, that he went there to 
rescue the captives from their sepulchral bondage, — to 
conquer death and the Devil in their own domain, 
open the doors, break the chains, proclaim good tidings 
of coming redemption to the spirits in prison, — and, 
rising thence, to ascend to heaven, preparing the way for 
them to follow with him at his expected return. This 
indeed is the doctrine of the Judaizing Apostles, the 
unbroken catholic doctrine of the Church. The writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, that “ Christ died 
that he might destroy him that has the power of death, 
» that is the Devil, and deliver those who were in the bond- 
age of the fear of death.” Paul writes to the Colossians 
and to the Ephesians, that, when Christ “ had spoiled 
the principalities and powers” of the world of the dead, 
“he ascended up on high, leading a multitude of cap- 
VOL. LV.— ATH 8. VOL. XX. NO. II. 
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tives.” Peter himself declares, a little farther on in his 
Epistle, “that the glad tidings were preached to the dead, 
that though they had been persecuted and condemned in 
the flesh by the will of men, they might be blessed in the 
spirit by the will of God.”* Christ fulfilled the law of 
death, descending to the place of separate spirits, that 
he might declare deliverance to the quick and the dead 
by coming triumphantly back and going into heaven, an 
evident token of the removal of the penalty of sin which 
hitherto had fatally doomed all men to the under-world.t 

Let us see if this will not enable us to explain Peter’s 
language satisfactorily. Death, with the lower residence 
succeeding it, let it be remembered, was, according to the 
Jewish and Apostolic belief, the fruit of sin, the judgment 
pronounced on sin. But Christ, Peter says, was sinless. 
“ He was a lamb without blemish and without spot.” 
“ He did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” 
Therefore he was not exposed to death and the under- 
world on his own account. Consequently when it is 
written that “he bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree,” that “he suffered for sins, the just for the unjust,” 
in order to give the words their clearest, fullest meaning, 
it is not necessary to attribute to them the sense of a 
vicarious sacrifice offered to quench the flaming anger of 
God, or to furnish compensation for a broken command- 
ment; but this sense, namely, that although in his sin- 
lessness he was exempt from death, yet he “suffered for 
us,” he voluntarily died, thus undergoing, for our sakes, 
that which was to others the penalty of their sin. ‘The 
benefit of his death, the object of his dying, was not to 
conciliate the alienated Father, or to adjust the unbal- 
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* See Rosenmialler’s explanation in hoc loco. 

¢ See King’s History of the Apostles’ Creed, 3d ed., pp. 234-239. “ The 
purpose of Christ's descent was to undergo the laws of death, a through 
the whole experience of man, conquer the Devil, break the fetters of the 
captives, and fix a time for their resurrection.” To the same effect, old 
Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, in his commentary on Psalm cxxxviii., says, “ It 
is a law of human necessity that, the body being buried, the soul should 
descend ad inferos.” 

t Ambrose, De Fide, etc., Lib. IV. cap. 1, declares that “no one ascended 
to heaven until Christ, by the pledge of his resurrection, solved the chains 
of the under-world and translated the souls of the pious.’ Also Cyril, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, in his fourth catechetical lecture, section 11, affirms 
“that Christ descended into the under-world to deliver those who, from 
Adam downwards, had been imprisoned there.” 
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anced law; but it was to descend into the realm of the 
dead, heralding God’s pardon to the captives, and to 
return and rise into heaven, opening and showing to his 
disciples the way thither. For, owing to his moral sin- 
lessness, or owing to his delegated omnipotence, if he 
were once in the abode of the dead, he must return; 
nothing could keep him there. Epiphanius describes the 
Devil complaining, after Christ had burst through his 
nets and dungeons, “ Miserable me, what shall Ido? I 
did not know God was concealed in that body. ‘The son 
of Mary has deceived me. I imagined he was a mere 
man.”* In an apocryphal writing of very early date, 
which shows some of the opinions abroad at that time, 
one of the chief devils, after Christ had appeared in hell, 
cleaving its grisly prisons from top to bottom and releas- 
ing the captives, is represented upbraiding Satan in these 
terms: “O Prince of all evil, Author of death, why 
didst thou crucify and bring down to our regions a person 
righteous and sinless? ‘Thereby thou hast lost all the 
sinners of the world.” + Again, in an ancient treatise on 
the Apostles’ Creed, we read as follows: “ In the bait of 
Christ’s flesh was secretly inserted the hook of his Di- 
vinity. This the Devil knew not, but supposing he must 
stay when he was devoured, greedily swallowed the 
corpse, and the bolts of the nether world were wrenched 
asunder, and the ensnared dragon himself dragged from 
the abyss.” {| Peter himself explicitly declares, “ It was 
not possible that he should be held by death.” ‘Theodo- 
ret says, “ Whoever denies the resurrection of Christ, 
rejects his death.” § If he died he must needs rise again. 
And his resurrection would demonstrate the forgiveness 
of sins, the opening of heaven to men, showing that the 
bond which had bound in despair the captives in the 
region of death for so many voiceless ages was at last 
broken. Accordingly, “ God, having loosed the chains of 
the under-world, raised him up and set him at his own 
right hand.” || 





* Epiphanii In Assumptionem Christi. 

t Evan. Nicodemi, cap. xviii. 

$ Ruffini Expos. in Symb. Apost. 

§ Comm. in 2 Tim. 1i. 19. 

|| By a mistake and a false reading the common version has “ the pains 
of death,” instead of “ the chains of the under-world.’’ The sense requires 
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And now the question, narrowed down to the smallest 
compass, is this: What is the precise, real signification 
of the sacrificial and their connected terms employed by 
Peter, those phrases which now by the intense associa- 
tions of a long time convey so strong a Calvinistic sense 
to most readers? Peter says, “ Ye know that ye were 
redeemed with the precious blood of Christ.” If there 
were not so much indeterminateness of thought, so much 
unthinking reception of traditional, confused impres- 
sions of Scripture texts, it would be superfluous to ob- 
serve, that by the word blood here, and in all parallel 
passages, is meant simply and literally death, — the mere 
blood, the mere shedding of the blood, of Christ, of course, 
could have no virtue, no moral efficacy of any sott. 
When the infuriated Jews cried, “ His blood be on us, and 
on our children,” they meant, let the responsibility of his 
death rest on us. When the English historian says, 
“Sidney gave his blood for the cause of civil liberty,” 
the meaning is, he died for it. So, no one will deny, 
whenever the New Testament speaks in any way of re- 
demption by the blood of the crucified Son of Man, the 
unquestionable meaning is, redemption by his death. 
What, then, does the phrase “redemption by the death 
of Christ” mean? Let it be noted here — let it be par- 
ticularly noticed — that the New ‘Testament nowhere in 
explicit terms eaplains the meaning of this and the kindred 
phrases; it simply uses the phrases without interpreting 
them. ‘They are rhetorical figures of speech, necessarily, 
upon whatever theological system we regard them. No 
sinner is literally washed from his transgressions and 
guilt in the blood of the slaughtered Lamb, — not literally 
so. ‘These expressions, then, are poetic images, meant 
to convey a truth in the language of prescriptive associa- 
tion and feeling, the traditionary language of imagination. 
The determination of their precise significance is wholly 
a matter of fallible human construction and inference, and 
not a matter of inspired statement or divine revelation. 
This is so, beyond a question, because, we repeat, they 
are figures of speech, having no direct explanation in the 





the latter. Besides, numerous manuscripts read ddov, not Oavatov. See, 
furthermore, Rosenmiller’s thorough criticism in loc. Likewise see Rob- 


inson’s New Testament Greek Lexicon, in odiv. 
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records where they occur. The Calvinistic view of the 
atonement was a theory devised to explain this Scriptu- 
ral language. It was devised by persons not enough 
imbued with the peculiar notions and spirit, the peculiar 
grade of culture and the time from which that language 
sprang. We freely adinit—a long, earnest, and wide 
study of this particular subject in theology has compelled 
us to confess — the inadequacy of a conception which has 
been expressed by many Unitarian writers, concerning 
the Apostolic doctrine of the atonement, to explain 
the figures of speech in which the Apostles declare that 
doctrine. But since the Calvinistic scheme was devised 
by human thought to explain the New Testament lan- 
guage, any scheme which explains that language as well 
has equal Scripture claims to credence ; any which better 
explains it, with sharper, broader meaning and fewer 
difficulties, has superior claims to be received. 

We are now prepared to state what, in our conviction, 
was the meaning originally associated with, and meant to 
be conveyed by, the phrases equivalent to “ redemption by 
the death of Christ.” In consequence of sin, the souls of 
all mankind, after leaving the body, were shut up in 
the oblivious and melancholy gloom of the under-world. 
Christ alone, by virtue of his perfect holiness, was not 
subject to any part of this fate; but in fulfilment of the 
Father’s gracious designs, he willingly submitted, upon 
leaving the body, to go among the dead, that he might 
declare the good tidings to them, and burst the bars of 
darkness, and return to life, and rise into heaven as a 
pledge of the future translation of the faithful to that 
celestial world, instead of their being banished into the 
dismal bondage below, as hitherto they had been. ‘The 
death of Christ, then, was the redemption of sinners, in 
that his death implied his ascent, —“-because it was not 
possible that he should be holden of death,” — and his 
ascension visibly demonstrated the truth that God had 
forgiven men their sins, and would receive their souls to 
his own abode on high. 

Three very strong confirmations of the correctness of 
this interpretation are afforded in the declarations of 
Peter. First, he never even hints, in the faintest manner, 
that the death of Christ was to have any effect on God, 
any power to change his feeling or his government. It 


20 * 
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was not to make a purchasing expiation for sins and 
thus to reconcile God to us; but it was, by a revelation 
of the Father’s freely pardoning love, to give us penitence, 
purification, confidence, and a regenerating piety, and so 
to reconcile us to God. He says, in one place, in em- 
phatic words, that the express purpose of Christ’s death 
was simply “that he might lead us to God.” In the 
same strain, in another place, he defines the object of 
Christ’s death to be, “ that we, being delivered from sins, 
should live unto righteousness.” It is plain that in lit- 
eral reality he refers our marvellous salvation to the vol- 
untary goodness of God, and not to any vicarious ransom 
paid in the sacrifice of Christ, when he says, “ The God 
of all grace hath called us unto his eternal glory by Jesus 
Christ.” The death of Christ was not, then, to appease 
the fierce justice of God, by rectifying the claims of his 
inexorable law; but it was to call out and establish in 
men all moral virtues by the power of faith in the sure 
gift of eternal life sealed to them through the ascension 
of the Saviour. 

For, secondly, we ask attention to the fact, that the 
practical inferences drawn by Peter from the death of 
Christ, and the exhortations founded upon it, are incon- 
sistent with the Calvinistic theory of the atonement. 
Upon that view the Apostle would have said, “ Christ 
has paid the debt and secured a seat in heaven for you, 
elected ones; therefore believe in the sufficiency of his 
offerings, and exult.” But not so. He calls on us in 
this wise: “ Forasmuch as Christ hath suffered for us, 
arm yourselves with the same mind.” “ Christ suffered 
for you, leaving an example that ye should follow his 
steps.” ‘The whole burden of his practical argument 
based on the mission of Christ is, the obligation of a 
religious spirit and of pure morals. He does not speak, 
as many modern sectarists have spoken, of the “ filthy 
rags of righteousness,” but he says, “ Live no longer in 
sins,’ “have a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price,” ‘ be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation,” “ purify your souls by obedience to the 
truth,” “be ye a holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sac- 
rifices,” “have a good conscience,” “avoid evil and do 
good,” “ above all have fervent love, for love will cover a 
multitude of sins.’ No candid person can peruse the 
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Epistle and not see that the great, all-important moral 
deduced from the mission of Christ is this: Since heaven 
is offered you, strive by personal virtue to be prepared for 
it at the judgment which shall soon come. The disciple 
is not told to trust in the merits of Jesus; but he is urged 
to “abstain from evil,” and “sanctify the Lord God in 
his heart,” and “love the brethren,” and “obey the 
laws,” and “ do well,” “ girding up the loins of his mind 
in sobriety and hope.” ‘This is not Calvinism. 

The third fortification of our general exposition is fur- 
nished by the following fact. According to our view, 
the death of Christ is emphasized, not on account of any 
importance of its own in itself; but as the necessary con- 
dition preliminary to his resurrection, the humiliatin 
prelude to his glorious ascent into heaven. ‘The really 
essential, significant thing is not his suffering and vica- 
rious death, but his triumphing and typical ascension. 
Now the plain, repeated statements of Peter strikingly 
coincide with this representation. He says, “ God raised 
Christ up from the dead, and gave him glory [that is, 
received him into heaven], that your faith and hope might 
be in God.” Again he writes, “ Blessed be God, who 
according to his abundant mercy hath begotten us again 
unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead unto an incorruptible inheritance in heaven.” 
Still again, he declares that “the figure of baptism, sig- 
nifying thereby the answer of a good conscience toward 
God, saves us by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who is 
gone into heaven.” According to the commonly received 
doctrine, instead of these last words the Apostle ought to 
have said, “saves us by the death of him who suffered 
in expiation of our sins.” He does not say so. Finally, 
in the intrepid speech that Peter made before the Jewish 
Council, referring to their wicked crucifixion of Jesus, he 
says, “ Him hath God raised up to his own right hand, to 
be a Leader and a Saviour, to give repentance to Israel 
and forgiveness of sins.” How plainly remission of sins 
is here predicated, not through Christ’s ignominious suf- 
fering, but through his heavenly exaltation! That exal- 
tation showed in dramatic proof that by God’s grace the 
dominion of the lower world was about to be broken, 
and an access to the celestial world to be vouchsafed. 

If Christ bought off our merited punishment and 
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earned our acceptance, then salvation can no more be 
“reckoned of grace, but of debt.” But the whole New 
Testament doctrine is, that “sinners are justified freely 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” “ ‘The 
redemption that is in Christ”! Take these words liter- 
ally and they yield no intelligible meaning. ‘The sense in- 
tended to be conveyed or suggested by them depends on 
interpretation, and here disagreement arises. ‘The Calvin- 
ist says they mean the redemption undertaken, achieved, 
and offered by Christ. We say they mean the redemp- 
tion proclaimed, brought to light, and shown by Christ. 
The latter explanation is as close to the language as 
the former. Neither is unequivocally established by the 
statement itself. We ought therefore to adopt the one 
which is at once most rational and plausible in itself, and 
most in harmony with the peculiar opinions and culture 
of the person by whom, and of the time when, the docu- 
ment was written. All these considerations, historical, 
philosophical, and moral, undeniably favor our interpre- 
tation, leaving nothing to support the other save the 
popular theological belief of modern Protestant Christen- 
dom, a belief which is unhappily the gradual product of 
afew great but mistaken teachers like Augustine and 
Calvin. 
We do not find the slightest difficulty in explaining 
| sharply and broadly, with all its niceties of phraseology, 
| each one of the texts urged by Calvinists in behalf of 
| their doctrine of the atonement, without involving the 
essential features of that doctrine. ‘Three demonstrable 
assertions of fact afford us all the requisite materials. 
First, it was a prevalent belief with the Jews, that, since 
death was the penalty of sin, the suffering of death was 
in itself expiatory of the sins of the dying man.” Light- 
foot says, “ It is a common and most known doctrine of 
the ‘Talmudists, that repentance and ritual sacrifice ex- 
piate some sins, death the rest. Death wipes off all un- 
expiated sins.” ‘T'holuck says, “ It was a Jewish opin- 
ion that the death of the just atoned for the people.” ¢ 
He quotes from the Talmud an explicit assertion to that 











* Hermanni Witsii Dissertatio de Seculo hoc et futuro, Sect. 8. 
t Lightfoot on Matt. xii. 32. 
t See Tholuck’s Comm. on John i. 29. 
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effect, and refers to several learned authorities for further 
citations and confirmations. 

Secondly, the Apostles conceived Christ to be sinless, 
and consequently not on his own account exposed to 
death and subject to Hades. If, then, death was an 
atonement for sins, and he was sinless, his voluntary 
death was expiatory for the sins of the world; not in 
an arbitrary and unheard of way, according to the Cal- 
vinistic scheme, but in the common way, according to a 
Pharisaic notion. And thirdly, it was partly a Jewish 
expectation concerning the Messiah that he would," and 
partly an Apostolic conviction concerning Christ that he 
did, break the bolts of the old Hadean prison, and open 
the way for human ascent to heaven. As Jerome says, 
“ Before Christ Abraham was in hell, after Christ the cru- 
cified thief was in paradise”: + for “ until the advent of 
Christ all alike went down into the under-world, heaven 
being shut, until Christ threw aside the flaming sword 
that turned every way.” $ 

These three thoughts —that death is the expiatory 
penalty of sin, that Christ was himself sinless, that he 
died as God’s envoy to release the prisoners of gloom 
and be their pioneer to bliss —leave nothing to be de- 
sired in explaining the sacrificial terms and kindred 
phrases employed by the Apostles in reference to his 
mission. 

Without question, Peter, like his companions, looked 
for the quick return of Christ from heaven to judge all, 
and to save the worthy. Unmistakable indications of 
this belief are numerously afforded in his words. “ The 
end of all things is at hand: be ye therefore sober and 
watch unto prayer.” “ You shall give account to him 
that is ready to judge the quick and the dead.” Here 
the common idea of that time, namely, that the resur- 
rection of the captives of the under-world should occur 
at the return of Christ, is undoubtedly implied. “ Sal- 
vation is now only to be revealed in the last time.” 





* “* God shall liberate the Israelites from the under-world.”’ Bertholdt’s 
Christologia Judworum, Sect. XXXIV. (De Decensu Messie ad Inferos), 
note 2d. “ The captives shall ascend from the under-world, Shechinah at 
their head.’’ Schoettgen de Messia, Lib. VI. cap. 5, sect. 1. 

t See his Letter to Heliodorus, Epist. XXXV., Benedict. ed. 
¢ Comm. in Eccles. Cap. IIL 21, et Cap. 1X. 
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“ That your faith may be found unto praise and honor 
and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” “ Be sober 
and hope to the end for the grace that is to be brought 
unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” “ Be ye ex- 
amples to the flock, and when the chief Shepherd shall 
appear ye shall receive an unfading crown of glory.” 
* God shall send Jesus Christ, ..... whom the heavens 
must receive until the times of the restitution of all 
things.” It is perfectly evident that the author of these 
passages expected the second coming of the Lord Jesus 
to consummate the affairs of his kingdom. 

If the Apostle had formed definite conclusions as to 
the final fate of unbelieving, wicked, reprobate men, he 
has not stated them. He most undeniably implies cer- 
tain general facts upon the subject, but leaves all the de- 
tails in entire obscurity. He adjures his readers — with 
exceeding earnestness, he over and over again adjures 
them —to forsake every manner of sinful life, to strive 
for every kind of righteous conversation, that by faith 
and goodness they may receive the salvation of their 
souls. He must have supposed an opposite fate in some 
sort to impend over those who did otherwise, reject- 
ing Christ, “revelling in lasciviousness and _ idolatry.” 
Everywhere he makes the distinction of the faithful and 
the wicked prominent, and presents the idea that Christ 
shall come to judge them both, and shall reward the for- 
mer with gladness, crowns, and glory: while it is just as 
clearly implied as if he had said it, that the latter shall be 
condemned and punished. When a judge sits in trial on 
the good and the bad, and accepts those, plainly the in- 
ference is that he rejects these, unless the contrary be 
stated. What their doom is in its nature, what in its 
duration, is neither declared, nor inferrible from what is 
declared. All that the writer says on this point is sub- 
stantially repeated or contained in the fourth chapter of 
this Epistle, from verse 12 to 19. A slight explanatory 
paraphrase of it will make the position clear so far as it 
can be made clear. “ Christian believers, in the fiery tri- 
als which are to try you, stand firm, even rejoicing that 
you are fellow-sufferers with Christ, a pledge that when 
his glory is revealed you shall partake of it with him. 
See to it that ye are hee from crime, free from sins for 
which you ought to suffer; then if persecuted and slain 
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for your Christian profession and virtues, falter not. The 
terrible time preceding the second advent of your Master 
is at hand. The sufferings of that time will begin with 
the Christian household; but how much more dreadful 
will be the sufferings of the close of that time among the 
disobedient that spurn the Gospel of God! If the right- 
eous shall with great difficulty be snatched from the 
perils and woes encompassing the time, surely it will 
happen very much worse with ungodly sinners. There- 
fore let all who suffer in obedience to God commit the 
keeping of their souls to him in well-doing.” 

The souls of men were confined in the under-world for 
sin. Christ came to turn men from sin and despair, to 
holiness and a reconciling faith in God. He went to 
the dead to declare to them the good tidings of pardon 
and approaching deliverance through the free grace of 
God. He rose into heaven to demonstrate and visibly 
exhibit the redemption of men from the doom of sinners 
to the under-world. He was soon to return to the earth 
to complete the unfinished work of his commissioned 
kingdom. His accepted ones should then be taken to 
glory and reward. ‘The rejected ones should —their fate 
is left in gloom without a definite clew. Such is Peter’s 
doctrine of the Last ‘Things so far as deducible from his 
written words. 

W. R. A. 





Art. V.—GERMAN LYRICS.* 


No labor of a merely literary cast requires more skill 
and nice painstaking than the translation of the poetry 
of one language into the poetry of another. Some appear 
to think it a very light matter, and turn their hand to it 
with a careless ease that leaves all the difficulty to their 
readers; who are obliged to puzzle over what is plain 
enough in the original, to hobble over what is smooth, to 
put up with all manner of dislocations for the measure’s 
sake or the rhyme’s sake, and to miss at last the delicate 





* German Lyrics. By Cuartes T. Brooxs. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & 
Fields. 16mo. pp. 237. 
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point on which the effect of the piece mainly depended. 
Others, on the contrary, so far from fancying that trans- 
lation is easy, pronounce it to be impossible. ‘The un- 
dertaking is fruitless, they say. ‘The thing cannot be 
done perfectly, or with any thing more than a moderate 
approach to success. And what they thus say is not 
wholly without reason. It is true to a certain extent. 
It is wholly true of some compositions, which may as 
well be left for the enjoyment of those who can read 
them in their own tongue. Even when this judgment is 
expressed in its most uncompromising form, it may be 
useful by reminding us of the difficulties that embarrass 
this department of literary endeavor. It should make 
the writer more heedful and the reader more indulgent. 
The first certainly. No translator should set about his 
work as if it need cost him but little; or as if he might 
measure his degree of toil by the slighting appreciation 
which the public generally award to this second-hand 
species of authorship, in comparison with verses from 
their native mint. He should consider that “ he, too, is 
a painter.’ No one is more concerned than he with the 
hidden magic of words, the innumerable shades of com- 
plexion and curves of meaning that make up human 
expression in speech. He must call into exercise the 
most cultivated and discriminating taste, of which he 
can educate himself to be the master. There are flavors 
in language, of which the virtue will be evident to the 
many, though they can be composed only by adepts. 
There is a variety of choice in terms, holding the divided 
mind suspended among them in a way that none can 
conceive who has never tried it. That translator has 
something yet to achieve, who has not waited for weeks 
for the phrase to come, that would solve a perplexity, or 
get rid of a hinderance, or rub out a blemish that he had 
thought he must rest contented with, or fully satisfy the 


_ conception that he had vaguely entertained in his mind. 


He is responsible for his author, to present him faithfully ; 
in form and spirit; with the ease and freedom of life; not 
with the stiffness of a figure in wax, or the twitches of 
a puppet, but with his peculiarities of life, even to the 
sweep of his dress and the movement of his limbs and 
the look that is in his eyes. He should throw himself 
into character, like a trained actor, and speak in the 
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very tone of his piece, not as if he were an imitator, but 
inspired by the feeling that first wrote it. He should 
seek to transfer just what he finds, in the shape in which 
he finds it. He should not be ambitious to be elegant, 
or smart, or any thing else, aside from the real bearing 
of the poem he is engaged in. 

It has been said of Coleridge’s translation of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, that it was better than Schiller himself. It 
was very foolishly said, on more accounts than one. In 
the first place, it was not his business to be better, and he 
had no right to be better, and it was impossible that he 
should be better than his original. ‘To pretend that he 
was so, was a censure, and not praise, for it was to admit 
that he had transgressed the limits of his province. But 
there was not the least occasion for passing upon him so 
equivocal an encomium. His “ model version,” as it has 
been strangely called, only affords an example of the 
extravagant manner in which it is still common to speak 
of that richly endowed, but fragmentary man. His 
poetic temperament, and his extraordinary skill in the 
management of his full and choice vocabulary, enabled 
him, it is true, to present a work quite captivating on 
the whole, and containing single passages of rare beauty. 
But when we examine it closely, we find serious faults, 
that show as much what should be avoided as what 
should be copied in enterprises of a similar nature ;— 
faults of haste and indolence, for the most part, but of 
presumption also. We are aware that on this subject 
some caution may be suggested from the fact, that 
he was under the instructions of Schiller himself, who 
might have suggested some things not contained in the 
received editions of his play. ‘I'his might possibly ac- 
count for the presence of some passages that appear to 
us unwarrantable interpolations. But it only makes 
stranger his omission of whole dialogues, and of every 
part of a speech that he did not care to translate. Entire 
scenes that he found in poetry he renders into prose; 
and when the German bard, like our early dramatists, 
would sometimes give emphasis to the closing words 
of an- act by binding them into rhyme, his translator 
takes no notice of so marked a transition. ‘Thus, when 
Wallenstein warns the Countess Terzky not to presume 
too much on her supposed triumph, his words, instead of 
VOL. LY. — ATH. S. VOL. XX. NO. II. 
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being in the extreme of flatness, should have rung at 
least as well as this :— 


For jealous still are Fate’s all-ruling Powers ; 
Their rights usurp’d by hasty boasts of ours. 
The seeds alone in their dark hands we lay ;— 
Will Joy or Ruin spring — the End must say. 


And again, when Max rushes out for the last time, 
with his desperate language to the soldiers who have 
insisted on his being their chief, a very inferior versifier 
might have breathed a fresh life into what he said, by the 
simple artifice of a rhyme, even if no better one offered 
than the following : — 


For your own doom your fatal choice am I ; 
Who goes, with me for leader, goes to die. 


Again, and much worse. The famous soliloquy of 
Thekla, which in the original is composed of twenty-six 
lines, twenty of them responding in rhyme, he “ thought 
it prudent to abridge.” He does abridge it with a ven- 
geance; crowding it into ten very ordinary lines, and 
rendering the last of them most falsely : — 


*¢ That is the lot of heroes upon earth.” 
The real and most touching meaning is : — 
That is the lot of the beautiful on earth. 


As if to add an affront to a wrong, he sits in judg- 
ment, as usual, on the poet whom it was his only duty 
honorably to introduce; and tells us that “the whole 
preceding scene between Thekla and Lady Neubrunn 
might perhaps have been omitted without injury to the 
play.” Asa slight but pregnant specimen of mere sleepi- 
ness, stand these lines in the awful soliloquy of the fatal- 
ist hero: — 


** Not without shudder may a human hand 
Grasp the mysterious urn of destiny.” 


Here is no image at all, or the wrong one. The Ger- 
man is “greift in,’ which brings immediately before us 
the fearful figure of the hand thrust into the dark and 
hollow vase, to pull out the sign of fate. It would be 
easy to present mistranslations, that could have arisen 
from nothing else than an imperfect acquaintance with 
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the foreign tongue, which he has made to contribute so 
largely, first and last, to his literary reputation. We had 
marked two or three of this kind; but will single out only 
one for the sake of its oddity. Max makes his acknowl- 
edgment to the Prince-Duke of Friedland, for having re- 
ceived from the ducal stables the present of a“ Jagdzug,”’ 
or a train of four horses. The translator, mistaking one 
word for another, makes the young man say : — 


bad But there is brought to me from your equerry 
A splendid richly-plaited hunting-dress.” 


A groom bringing in a suit of clothes certainly changes 
the subject of thankfulness very considerably. But there 
is still another passage that we cannot withhold. The 
Duke is represented as saying : — 


‘* The power is mine, and they must gulp it down, — 
And substitute | caution for my fealty ; 
They must be satisfied.” 


We think it would sorely perplex any mere English 
reader to guess what his Highness would assert in the 
second of these lines. But if we assure him that “to 
substitute caution” simply means “to give security,” — 
caution being the word for bail in French, and in the lan- 
guage of the civil law, as well as in German, — he will 
be at once enlightened. 

We have allowed ourselves this over-long digression, 
principally for its relation to the theme on which we 
have undertaken to say a few words. There is no deny- 
ing, moreover, that in philosophy and letters Mr. Cole- 
ridge was always a remarkable make-believe. We can 
understand why a German party and an English-Church 
party should continue to magnify him, in spite of all 
the diminishing defects of his mind and life. But for 
ourselves we are quite tired of having him brought up 
for ever to challenge an admiration that we cannot pos- 
sibly bestow. Whenever we see his name at the foot of 
an “elegant extract,” we are prepared to find either a 
mere verbal ingenuity, or a logical conceit, or a tru- 
ism blown up and painted; though he now and then 
treats us with a really fine moral apothegm. His 
grand and tender things — for we know he has them 
both — come out with a melancholy splendor; like his 
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* Ancient Mariner” from the wreck of his unread verses; 
like his genius, capable of all ideal beauty, from the wil- 
derness of neglected duties and the fumes of artificial 
excitement. Peace to thee! Peace to thee! We are 
melted at the recollection of the gentle epitaph that was 
traced by thine own quaint hand, and we 


** — lift one thought in prayer for S. T. C.” 


We are almost penitent for our impatience at hearing 
a little too much about thee. 

But it is more than time that we came to “ German 
Lyrics” among ourselves, and especially to this new vol- 
ume by Mr. Brooks. The public has already been 
largely indebted to him for the good service he has ren- 
dered in this sort of literary exercise. Many of our 
scholars have applied their hand to it with excellent suc- 
cess; ladies, whose names have only been whispered 
round, have done as well as the best; while other 
names, that are travelling as far as the English lan- 
guage, — Longfellow, the pride of our poetry, and Ban- 
croft, the most shining of our national historians, — have 
appeared in the same pleasant field. It seems to be 
one of the most inviting of recreations. Dr. Furness is 
recently out with another “Song of the Bell,” admi- 
rably executed, though Mr. Dwight published a spirited 
version of it sixteen years ago, and Mr. Eliot, “the brave 
Mayor,” had rendered it with such close faithfulness, that 
it could be sung, and was sung, to the music of Rom- 
berg; both translations being every way superior to that 
of Lord Francis Leveson Gower, which was printed not 
far from the same time. No one, however, has produced 
so large an amount of verses of this kind, we believe, as 
the present writer, the minister of Newport. Besides 
this, and another volume of miscellaneous contents chiefly 
his own, and numerous contributions elsewhere, he has 
translated very felicitously Schiller’s difficult play of 
William Tell; a work which may seek comparison, we 
think, with any thing that has been performed of a simi- 
lar kind on the other side of the sea. 

Nearly half of this book, and to us far the most inter- 
esting portion, is from the Count von Auersperg, writing 
under the name of Anastasius Griin. An Austrian lib- 
eral; a nobleman, yet a lover of freedom ; striking his 
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bold harp in Vienna itself; his ability is as remarkable 
as his position. He is in the very first rank of the Ger- 
man poets of his time. The two principal pieces in this 
collection, his “ Ship Cincinnatus” and the “ Five East- 
ers,” are taken from a thin volume published at Leipsic 
in 1840, assuming the odd title of “ Schutt,’ — Rubbish. 
Whe first of these has a special attraction for us Ameri- 
cans, from the character of its subject, and is composed 
in a singularly artist-like manner. It represents an 
American ship, with the figure-head of the great Roman 
commander, preparing to sail homeward from the neigh- 
borhood of Pompeii. This gives the poet an opportunity 
of contrasting the ruins of the Old World with the rising 
glories of the New; which he does in a succession of 
alternate tableaux. Each one of these is within its own 
frame, and the several pairs are distinguished, one pic- 
ture from the other, by a change of versification. These 
transitions are faithfully marked by Mr. Brooks with 
corresponding changes of measure. He even undertakes, 
in the excess of his loyalty, to fit with female rhymes — 
such as “master” and “ faster” — every couplet in a 
whole compartment. Now this is extremely easy in 
German ; but to follow it in our more stubborn English 
is a very, serious task. He has acquitted himself of it in 
an ingenious and creditable manner; making us wonder 
often at the apparent facility with which he can move in 
such close fetters. And yet we cannot deny a feeling 
now and then, as if this was striving for too much, and 
as if a less rigorous obedience might have set at liberty 
more true power. 

We cannot help presenting to our readers a slight 
sketch of the anatomical structure of this strange little 
poem. It is distributed into fourteen cantos, as they 
may be termed. The first describes the ship as she lies 
in the Bay of Naples, just ready to depart, with the cap- 
tain moralizing as he leans against the mast. The last 
hoists her sail, and pronounces her farewell to the ancient 
coast. These two are in a kind of stanza peculiar to 
themselves. Between them are twelve other cantos, all 
very short, interchanging a scene from the half Grecian 
shore and a scene from the western hemisphere; each, as 
we have said, with its own rhythm. First come the 
ashes of Pompeii, which the poet stirs with the breath of 

21* 
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a kindly and encouraging sentiment. Then flows in the 
Ohio, with its hospitable but far-off German homes. 
This is the leading pair. ‘Then comes an allusion, in the 
wildest style of the Teutonic minstrels, to the impress of 
a beautiful female breast, which he imagines to have been 
formed in the lava of Vesuvius, and its hollow turned 
into a drinking-cup, — or lamp; for it figures as both, ané 
is made to do this double and inconsistent duty. We are 
afraid that he has been betrayed into an error here. The 
Java that buried up Herculaneum so hard, as well as deep, 
did not reach the small town that was close beside it. 
Pompeii was covered with nothing but ashes, pumice, 
and mud, which a mere detachment of the shovels that 
are now turning up the fresh soil of New England could 
clear away within a computable time. It is true, that 
the spade would have to pursue its work pretty carefully 
through such a precious deposit, and with plenty of guar- 
dians to look on, where it might dig up to the light not 
only pictures and statues and gems, but unscorched 
manuscripts of wealthier price ;— such lost treasures as 
Cicero’s treatise De Consolatione, or the Letters of the 
great Julius, or the Autobiographies of Sylla and Augus- 
tus, or — what is perhaps more desirable still — the work 
of Cecina on the mysterious science of the Etruscans. 

But that more than a century should have gone by, leav- 
ing almost two thirds of the buried city buried still, is 
another proof that the miserable despotism over that 
beautiful land is as sluggish towards knowledge as to- 
wards liberty. Now, to return from this digression, it is 
plain that no such wonder in lava could be found at 
Pompeii, or indeed anywhere else; for the fiery mass 
would destroy at once the delicate texture of the human 
form. ‘The Muséo Borbonico at Naples still contains, 
we presume, the mould from which the poet has borrowed 
his idea. But it was composed of the volcanic paste that 
gradually settled around the lovely figure, and not of the 
metallic flood which he supposes. ‘The companion to 
this legend is a domestic scene in a valley of the Allegha- 
nies, where a dialogue between an old planter and a 
young lover contrasts the crown of the former British 
domination with the floral crown of youthful affection, 

We are brought back again to the Street of Tombs, and 
a soldier in the uniform of the Bourbons apostrophizes an 
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imaginary sentinel at the gate, of eighteen hundred years’ 
standing. ‘Then we are off to a militia muster on Inde- 
pendence day. The next figure is a Lazarone stretched 
out in perfect indolence among the ancient ruins; and it 
is followed by an emigrant ship making her way to new 
dwellings in the West. The arena of the once bloody 
amphitheatre, as in the days of Spartacus, then rises; and 
immediately afterwards we are introduced to a curious 
tea-drinking at the foot of the Appalachian Mountains, 
where the tea is in a tankard, and the planter has “his 
darling squaw,” and the cotton, maize, and sugar-cane 
are all growing together, and the Boston tea-party is 
alluded to as if the “ tea-tree” was the tree of American 
freedom. The last of the Pompeian images is a disin- 
terred lamp, that affords scope for the author’s peculiar 
strain of plaintive but hopeful moralizing; and the last 
American picture is a council scene in the forest, where 
the Indians determine to bury for ever the war-hatchet, 
not under the ground that might be scratched up, nor 
under the waters where it might be fished up, but in the 
deep bosom of a peaceful vow and resolution. 

We have sketched an abstract of this piece, because it 
is the longest, the most characteristic of its noble author, 
and the most likely to interest our readers. "We could 
find something to criticize in the translation of it here 
and there, as not showing quite care enough, though it 
shows a great deal of care. In the twelfth division, for 
example, we are sure that the poetic effect would have 
been vastly increased, if the burdens or refrains had been 
repeated in exactly the same language. This should 
have been done at any-cost; for such a piece is hardly 
itself without this ring of its choral melody. Nothing 
need be better than some of the concluding verses : — 


‘** For ever green looks down the old tree, the mother, 
On her dead children, prey of frost and wind ; 
Man! falling leaf! thou fall’st on many a brother, 
And hear’st a new one rustling close behind ! 


‘“‘ Flows by the tree, as full to-day as ever, 
The rivulet, bound to the eternal sea ! 
O man, thou fleeting wave on life’s dark river, 
Thy sister waves are beckoning, following thee. 
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** The lights along the shore no more are sparkling ; 
The very flag on board is veiled in night; 
The stars of twice-twelve brother-States, all darkling 
In that deep heaven-blue field, are lost from sight. 


“Yet see o’erhead the flag, in glory streaming, 
Of Heaven’s United Kingdoms, high unrolled : 

The dark, sky-blue armorial field is gleaming 
With stars by millions, sparkling all in gold.” 


The Count von Auersperg has another little poem, in 
the thin volume just referred to, which contains some 
very striking passages. It is called “ ‘The Window-Pane.” 
If it would not seem unthankful for what Mr. Brooks has 
already done, and a little unreasonable besides, we should 
express a wish that he had added this to his collection. 
A church is building in the Middle Ages. The abbot is 
standing by to receive contributions for the edifice. A 
poor fellow drops a small piece of money into his hand, 
with an apology for its poverty. “ It will just set a square 
of glass into one of the windows,” says the churchman; 
and with his diamond ring he writes upon the pane, that 
“from a beggar’ s pocket there came light for the temple 
of the Lord.” The beggar utters a pious wish that the 
Lord’s house may never want for illumination. And 
now, the building is a ruin; its courts are strewn with 
fragments; its heavy masonry is disjointed and thrown 
down; but the poor man’s brittle glass still glimmers in 
the window. The poet looks in upon its desolations, 
and descants, in his solemn, but gentle and animating 
way, on what may have taken place in these old clois- 
ters. These scenes are ranged along, something in the 
manner of the “ Cincinnatus” and the “ Five Easters.” 
We shall show our presumption, perhaps, in attempting 
two short specimens. First, we are in a garden attached 
to the sacred building. A sun-dial remains there, with 
the warning inscription: “ Ye know neither the day nor 
the hour.” Buta vine has clambered over the plate ; it 
hangs out its grapes as a sign of pleasant cheer, and its 
leaves seem to rustle with the reply, “ It is well that we 
know them not.” Not far off is a figure of the Virgin in 
a niche of the broken wall. ‘The poet goes on : — 


Methinks that Nature ever to our sight 
Holds forth some image ofa grand delight ; 
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Like the Madonna with the holy Child, 
Through whom the world’s great grief is reconciled. 


Her arm her wide-embracing mantle throws 
Of tenderest blue before the coming woes ; 

She lets her drapery green fall down and cover 
All the decays of what is gone and over. 


And then she says to us: The paths are plain ! 
Follow them through, — guests of my free domain ! 
Your foreheads crowned with rays of heavenly birth, 
Your feet bekissed with sweetest flowers of earth. 


And now it is midnight in the area of the forsaken 
sanctuary. Ghosts of monks long ago departed wander 
and speak : — 





* Woe! what we built is into rubbish thrown ! 

Woe! what we planted, storms have prostrate blown ! 
The lot of all our labor and our prayer 

By man is trampled, and by winds laid bare. 


** Woe to thee, Time! Like a wild, giddy-pated 

Boy, thou hast our fair statues mutilated ! 

Woe to you, mould and moss! The web you ’ve spun 
Is the winding-sheet of all our skill had done.” 


And then came forth from a smooth grave-plot there 
A man with compasses and rule and square ; 

A huge half-ruined slab his seat he made, 

And measured with his eye dome and arcade. 


** Woe! broken lie those pillars’ proud, fair stones ! 
It seems as if they were my own poor bones. 

He who so perishes in what he wrought 

Dies doubly, and, alas! has lived for naught.” 


Meanwhile stood smiling, these sad sprites between, 
The clear-faced Moon, and spoke with tranquil mien : 
** The Ghost of the Sun, in these dark hours I walk ; 
Hear from my mouth his answer to your talk. 


‘** For years and years my course is through the sky, 
And who has seen of grief so much as I? 

Why call ye your life’s prizes all in vain? 

O, see the mean prize of my life of pain ! 


“J am Light ! — The world lies yet in midnight caves ! 
I am Liberty ! — The world is full of slaves ! 
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I am Love !— With hate and malice it is drunk ! 
Iam Truth ! —In base delusions it is sunk!” 


And as she spoke, there seemed to me to fall 

A gentle cloud before her shining ball, 

As thoughts of grief a lovely face invade ! 

The Ghosts then vanished in the deepening shade. 


The eternal Moon through the church-window gleams ; 
The eternal Lamp throws faint and fainter beams ; 
The grave-stones show in twilight’s palest ray ; 

Gray grows the East; methinks ’t will soon be day. 


To return to the translator who has favored us with 
this volume. We thank him for bringing up to view 
some amusing and curious things that would not else 
have come to our notice. We thank him for the lively 
manner in which he has performed his task. He shows 
a peculiar felicity in managing the free, ballad style, in 
which a considerable number of the pieces here contained 
are written. “The Old Pensioner” of Anastasius Griin 
is an excellent example of this. We see not what it 
lacks of being absolutely perfect. But we should not be 
faithful to the critical office we have taken upon us, if we 
omitted to say that we have not everywhere found the 
same careful attention, which, with his skill and spirit, 
would be always sure to command success in any cases 
where success was possible. The little gem, for instance, 
by Louise von Plénnies, is flawed by the unwarranted 
use of the word “bereft,” on the 232d page. In some 
unaccountable way, too, a g has been twice overlooked 
in the word “ Doggen,” giving us Doges where nothing 
better was intended than mastiffs. ‘This inadvertence 
occurs on the 60th and 67th pages. We will offer 
only one instance more of our criticism; and that with 
less confidence that we are right, and acknowledging 
that it is of less consequence whether we are right or 
not. Riickert’s grand Sonnet in Harness, “ ‘The Drum,” 
appears to us weakened throughout by the rendering of 
the first line: “ O the drum, —- it rattles so loud!” ‘The 
original is: “sie rurr so laut”; “it cauus so loud.” 
And in that word seems to sound out the moral power of 
the piece. ‘T'o “rattle” is only to make a noise, — usually 
an unmeaning, empty noise. But Rickert’s Drum has 
a voice. It calls, as with a human and more than hu- 
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man cry, urging on the battle of freedom ; — and this is 
the reason why the terrible roar of the cannon and the 
tender accents of love are drowned in it. 

We cannot conclude these desultory remarks without 
feeling and saying that we have devoted too little space 
to Mr. Brooks, and too much to what has no special con- 
nection with his book, and to our own inferior doings. 
We wish before parting with him to declare our belief 
that this performance of his will be more read, and oftener 
quoted, than any thing he has hitherto written of the same 
kind. Here are “ Lyrics,’ and nothing more considera- 
ble; “ German” Lyrics, that demand allowance for the 
peculiarities of a foreign people. ‘They pass hastily be- 
fore us, in various dress, like “ The Seasons,” which he 
has presented to us in such felicitous language. 


‘‘ When Spring comes with sun and showers, 
What gives beauty to the bowers ? 
Buds and flowers. 


“© When the glowing Summer ’s born, 
What pours Nature from her horn ? 
Hay and corn. 


‘¢ When mild suns in Autumn shine, 
Then, O Earth, what gifts are thine ? 
Fruit and wine. 


** When gray Winter comes, what glow 
Makes the round earth sparkle so ? 
Ice and snow.” 


We cordially commend them to the notice of those 
who seek further acquaintance with the present poets of 
Germany ; who can enjoy what seem to be trifles like 
the really wise ; and who are willing to take some pains 
with what they read, that they may enjoy it the better. 

N. L. F. 
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Arr. VI.— RATIONALISM IN RELIGION. 


[An Address delivered before the Alumni of the Theological School, 
— July 19, 1853. By the Rev. Oxiver Srearns, of Hing- 
am. 


AtuMNI oF THE Divinity ScHoot,— BreTHREN OF THE 
MINISTRY : — 

Since our last anniversary, death has taken from our 
number the President of this Association,” a prominent 
member until his death of the Society for Promoting 
Theological Education in Harvard University; one of 
the fathers and benefactors of the School at which most 
of us received our elementary professional instruction. 
His face always beamed upon us at this annual visita- 
tion. There was no more earnest and steadfast supporter 
of what he considered reform in theology. There was 
no firmer friend of the religious movement, begun in his 
youth, which looked towards a more liberal and rational 
theology. The thought of him brings up to memory the 
faces of others associated with him, — of some who have 
passed away, and others who still adorn our profession, 
or aid and ennoble the general cause of learning, — who 
led the movement which brought us hither, who watched 
over us as young men, who guided us in sacred studies, 
who thrilled us by their preaching and sanctified us by 
their prayers, who instructed us by their wisdom and ex- 
ample, and in the metropolis and its vicinity nobly 
illustrated the office and dignity of preaching a Christian- 
ity which respects our rational and moral nature. We 
can never cease to recall with interest that period and its 
men, and to thank the Providence which cast our lot 
among such benefactors of the mind. 

The attraction of a spirit which blended the deepest 
reverence with free thought, the delight felt in a form of 
religious thought with which the soul can harmonize, the 
desire and hope of being ministers of its power to act 
beneficently on man, I suppose, have generally drawn 
young men to this school of the prophets; and amon 
them many who had been nurtured in a different faith. 
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Of this latter class was a younger brother,* whose loss 
religion and humanity deplore, whom I knew at the 
period when his mental conflict was closed with the de- 
cision to leave the inclosure of the one fold and one 
Shepherd in which he had been reared, and come into 
one which he judged freer and more congenial. Others 
have paid the tribute to his beautiful genius and his+pro- 
fessional devotion. I pause here over his memory to say, 
that he left father and-mother, and friends and kindred, for 
what he believed to be the call of the truth. If those 
friends, at the time, were troubled, as surely they must 
have been, I doubt not that now their bereavement is 
consoled by the faith, that he has gone to receive the ap- 
proval which God and his Son bestow upon a true min- 
ister and an honest man. 

But this is not the whole loss of its younger men 
which our profession has sustained. One,} cut down in 
full manhood on a distant shore, — to which his enter- 
prising spirit, proved in other hard fields, bore him to min- 
ister to the spiritual wants of fellow-men in that land so 
marvellous and peculiar in its recent history and growth, 
and in the experiences and sorrows of the multitudes flock- 
ing into it,— closed a life too short for others, but long 
enough to have left a quickening example and an envia- 
ble fame. And another, { after having vainly sought 
health in a milder clime, almost within sight of the home 
and the people that awaited his return, was called up- 
ward to a heavenly home, leaving his pure character and 
sweet religious life to speak to others instead of his liv- 
ing voice. Thus we fall, 7 

“as fall the light autumnal leaves, 


One still the other following, ull the bough 
Strews all its honors on the earth beneath.” 


These all in the upper sphere are gladly going on their 
eternal way, led by God’s loving hand; let us in this 
lower sphere go on ours, led through duty by the same 
loving hand of God. 

With this passing farewell to those who graduated 
from our Theological School, let me introduce my sub- 
ject. I have spoken of the School as attractive to young 
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men, because it regarded the Gospel of Christ as ad- 
dressed to man’s rational nature, and to the primitive 
sentiments which arise from our moral constitution. 
In its earlier days we were called rational Christians. 
The word Rationalism has become odious by the use of 
it on the continent of Europe, a use which has been im- 
ported into England and this country to denote that form 
of thought which rejects supernatural revelation. But to 
give up the word to such use is too much like conced- 
ing that no examination of the records of the origin of 
Christianity and no exposition of its doctrine can meet 
the strictest demands of reason, without at the same 
time sacrificing the supernatural element, and expung- 
ing it alike from the evangelical history and from our in- 
most faith. I make no such concession. I believe we 
may hold a rational and supernatural Christianity. 

A concession appears sometimes to come from quar- 
ters from which it is unexpected,— from Protestants, 
who hold to the supernatural in Christianity, — a conces- 
sion which yields to Roman Catholics the whole ground 
of controversy between Protestants and them, — that the 
use of reason in theology is likely to result in discarding 
the idea of miraculous revelation; that this idea will not 
stand unshackled, rational inquiry, but must be received 
solely upon authority. If this be true, then it is not 
enough to say that the founding of our Theological 
School, which I remember to have heard the excellent 
Greenwood advocate as the only one on the North Amer- 
ican continent truly free and unpledged to special con- 
clusions, was a grand mistake,— not building a break- 
water against infidelity, but opening a sluice to let in its 
floods. But we must go further, and say that what 
has been through the Christian ages regarded as unbelief, 
is the truth, that the light of the world is darkness. No 
authority can uphold that which has no basis in the 
rational constitution of man. Upon that, at some point, 
all legitimate authority must rest. If freedom of thought 
and rational investigation necessarily result in Natural- 
ism, then Naturalism has a right to reign, and, in spite 
of subscriptions to tests and of mighty churches, will 
sweep the world’s mind with its conquests. 

The old battle between Protestants and the Roman 
Church is to be fought over again. Many Protestants 
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must more thoroughly admit the Protestant principle, or, 
to be consistent, openly go over to the Roman Church, 
as many have done. ‘This Romanists maintain; but for 
very different reasons from those which influence me, and 
in the hope of results which I by no means think likely 
to follow. It is well known that some writers of the 
Anglo-Catholic Church have already declared that pri- 
vate judgment ought to be restricted, and thus virtually, 
if not in terms, deny the right itself; for the right, if it 
exist, is an unrestricted one, except as all rights are re- 
stricted by the duties which they involve. It is also de- 
nied by many Protestants that reason is a safe guide in 
matters of faith; that it has any office in religion except 
to decide the canonicity of its records, and interpret their 
meaning ; that it has no power to determine the degree 
of inspiration of any writer, or to decide that one of 
his opinions is erroneous in philosophy, morals, or fact, is 
of local origin, is unessential to the principal matter of 
revelation, and is therefore no part of inspired truth. Ma- 
ny Protestants thus restrict private judgment, and, hold- 
ing the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, are obliged 
to reconcile the partial and local with the universal by 
ingenious and forced constructions, or to sacrifice the 
universal to the temporary, and maintain views which 
affront common sense. ‘They do this, because, as they 
allege, if reason be allowed to judge of the inspiration or 
truth of any portion of the Scripture contents, it may 
undertake to set aside all inspiration, and thus reduce us 
to Naturalism. ‘To fence out Naturalism, we must ac- 
cept the dogma of plenary inspiration and preclude rea- 
son from any office but that of deciding what Scripture 
means. 

What, then, proves plenary inspiration? What de- 
cides at the outset that the Scriptures contain the history 
and matter of Divine communications? What creates 
the slightest presumption in favor of their claim? What 
proves the miracles they relate, or one of them? And 
when the miracles are proven as outward facts, what 
decides that they authenticate one’s word or life as Di- 
vine? And then what proves that the individual affixes 
the just interpretation to that word or life, and derives 
from it exactly the Divine sense? Large work is laid 
out for reason here. Something must decide all this; 
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reason, intuition, consciousness, something within each 
man, by whatever name it passes, must decide all this, 
certainly for every Protestant. And when that some- 
thing has decided so much, who shall assert its incom- 
petency to decide in any case upon the truth of the mat- 
ter of Scripture? For he must be a bold man who de- 
clares it more difficult for reason to decide whether the 
account of the creation in Genesis is astronomically and 
geologically true, than to decide upon the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Pentateuch; or more difficult for 
it to decide whether Paul expected the second personal 
coming of Christ within his own age, than to decide 
what was exactly his doctrine of justification by faith, or 
in regard to the person of Christ. The Protestant who 
restricts reason needs a miracle at every turn. He has 
no reason to open his Bible and read a page but ina 
rivate judgment based on his intuition or consciousness. 
ie passes a judgment upon its inspiration in general be- 
fore he studies its particulars ; before he judges whether it 
is worthy of authentication by miracle. If Christ should 
work a miracle now before our sight, it would bind us to 
do what he enjoined, to meditate upon what he said, and 
thus to bring his truth and life to our spiritual discern- 
ment. But now the case is altered. Christ comes in 
history. And the first question is, Has he been the source 
of a light which is presumptively supernatural? The 
soul, the intuitive reason, answers affirmatively. The 
fact declares itself in our education and in life around us. 
And upon it the Protestant predicates a judgment that 
they contain Divine truth, and proceeds to make his can- 
on and his theology. Now if reason be not competent 
to judge at all of inspiration, he needs a miracle to in- 
dorse the original presumptive credibility of Scripture, 
and then at every step afterward. This is the Roman- 
ist’s retort upon the Protestant who inscribes private 
judgment on his banner, and then proceeds to decry rea- 
son in matters of faith. He says, You want an external 
authority for the Scriptures, for the canon and the sense ; 
you will find it in the Roman Church, whose perpetual 
miracles vouch for it as keeper of the canon and inter- 
preter of the sense; out of this Church your canon and 
interpretation have no sanction but a private judgment, 
and your religion rests solely on human authority. The 
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retort is valid against the reason-decrying Protestant; 
although the Protestant may rejoin, that to admit the 
claims and miracles of the Roman Church, and to decide 
which of its conflicting popes and councils is right, is 
quite as severe a task upon the faculties of an unedu- 
cated Christian, as to take the Scriptures, if he can but 
read, and draw from them truth enough to save his soul. 

Nothing can be more untrue, however, than the Ro- 
manist assertion that the Protestant, taking the Scrip- 
tures on grounds of reason, and not upon the authority 
of the Roman Church, has but a human authority for 
his faith. You receive the Bible, he says, but to what 
use, since you receive what only man, but not God, pro- 
poses to you? It is not true, so long as the Protestant 
throws off the trammels of sect, and receives Scripture to 
a free and reverent mind. Providence proposes the Bible 
as the fountain of sacred truth to the Protestant. Provi- 
dence, speaking in history, in the working of Christianity 
through the Christian ages, in its education of himself; 
speaking by the voice of saints who have found it the 
might of God; speaking by the voice of the true Catholic 
Church, of which the Roman Catholic is now but a nu- 
merically important division ; — Providence, speaking in 
the Holy Spirit of the Bible, proposes it to the Protestant. 
And against this assumption of the modern self-styled 
follower of St. Peter, let me quote Dante in his conver- 
sation with St. Peter in Paradise : — 


“ Next issued from the deep-imbosomed splendor : 
‘Say whence the costly jewel, on the which 
Is founded every virtue, came to thee.’ 
‘The flood,’ I answered, ‘ from the Spirit of God, 
Rained down upon the ancient bond and new. 
Here is the reasoning that convinceth me 
So feelingly, each argument beside 
Seems blunt and forceless in comparison.” —« 
Then heard I, ‘Wherefore holdest thou that each, 
The elder proposition and the new, 
Which so persuade thee, are the voice of Heaven?’ 
* The works that follow vidence their truth,’ 
I answered, ‘ Nature did not make for these 
The iron hot, nor on her anyil mould them.’ ” 


The Italian poet’s instinctive perception hits the very 
eye of the fact, which Romanist logicians miss. The 
Spirit of God in Scripture speaks from God to the soul. 
The Divine works attest the Divine origin of the truth in 
22 * 
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Scripture. The soul intuitively judges these works to 
be the special working of a power and a person behind 
nature. Reason sees them logically necessary in the re- 
lation of causes to the effects which followed in the his- 
tory of mankind. 


“ That all the world, said I, should have been turned 
To Christian, and no miracle been wrought, 
Would in itself be such a miracle, 

The rest were not an hundredth part so great.” 


Here is basis enough of Divine authority for the Prot- 
estant’s faith. And the reply is just as valid a replica- 
tion to the Protestant, when he charges his brother Prot- 
estant, who, believing in divinely attested communica- 
tions of truth, applies reason to the whole matter of the 
record of revelation, with planting his faith only on 
human authority. It is false to say that such a Protes- 
tant, a rational Christian, puts his reason in place of the 
Divine word. He accepts the Divine word with his rea- 
son. He pretends not that he alone, or all mankind, 
could have attained to the highest truth held in Scripture 
without supernatural communications of it. But these 
communications have come, to us at least, through hu- 
man instrumentalities for receiving, recording, and trans- 
mitting them. He uses the powers God has given him 
to distinguish between the humanly imperfect and the 
divinely perfect, to gain a sufficient but proximate ap- 
prehension of the Divine mind, which is all that man 
can hope to attain to according to any theory. He be- 
lieves that God so dwells in Jesus as to render his words 
and acts an expression of God’s will and feeling towards 
man; that these words and acts are reported with sub- 
stantiai accuracy; and yet that in some respects, un- 
essential to the vital power of truth, the Evangelists 
may have erred as reporters, or the Apostles expressed 
opinions originating in a Jewish education, and not legit- 
imately in Christian instruction. He distinguishes be- 
tween the master and the pupils, the plenarily inspired 
Messiah and the measuredly inspired disciples, who are 
not on a level with the master. It is not true, that his 
faith rests merely on man. God offers to him the life of 
Christ. He tries to come into contact with it. With 
open and docile mind he seeks truth. He findsit. He 
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gets it from revelation; gets it perhaps in eminent 
purity. We know that some interpreters hold that the 
Apostles expected the second personal advent of Christ 
in their own time, through their misapprehension of his 
words, which yet they have so faithfully reported as to 
enable us to see their mistake. I say nothing here of 
the soundness of the interpretation; but I do say, that 
whoever charges such an interpreter, in spite of an 
avowed belief in the supernatural office and work of 
Christ, with resting his faith on human authority, out- 
rages the proprieties of speech. 

The doctrine that the intuitive reason is the judge of 
revelation, and rightfully claims to distinguish between 
Divine truth and human error, does not supersede super- 
natural communication. The spiritual intuition, un- 
equal to the original discovery of spiritual truth, is able 
in some degree to discern it when presented. At least, 
it is the only power in man to receive spiritual truth ; 
and to receive, it must judge it. Iknow it is naturally 
feeble, as are all human powers at first. It has been 
dimmed by transgression. I doubt whether without mi- 
raculous education it would have made, by this time, if 
ever, the Divine Unity a popular truth among any people. 
But God’s special discipline has educated it to discern 
truth. The Bible, leading it forth, strengthening, and. 
clearing it, prepares it to distinguish between the por- 
tions of the Bible itself. All holiness of life brightens it. 
The religious experiences, the noble lives of others, stim- 
ulate and direct it in us. As the objects of other facul- 
ties, presented to them, set in motion their innate ten- 
dency and vigor, so its object, presented to it, sometimes 
in abstract truth, but better in the concrete form of life, 
draws forth the spiritual faculty. Here is one final cause 
of Revelation, of the word made flesh. It was for the 
educing of the spiritual nature. Reason, as a spiritual 
power, in its efforts to solve the problem of the spiritual 
universe, labored under a disadvantage not felt by reason 
in another function of solving the problem of the outward 
world. ‘The Kosmos presented a perfect object to the 
mind to educe its faculty cognizant of the Kosmos and 
its laws, to educe man’s aptitudes for geometry, astron- 
omy, the calculus, and natural history; but the soul in 
individual or social life did not offer its perfect object to 
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the spiritual intuition. God has done this by his super- 
natural discipline, — at first in small measures, not daz- 
zling the spiritual eye with excess of light.. Kosmos 
sprang from the Divine thought perfect, as Minerva 
leaped from the brain of a god. Psyche, released with 
labor, as an insect infant, from earthly integuments, 
slowly opened her folded wings. Kosmos gleamed in 
perfect beauty from the first moment when the morning 
stars sang the creation song. But Psyche never robed 
herself in perfect spiritual beauty until Jesus’s soul was 
sent into its home of flesh. With Christianity a true 
Psychology became feasible, and with it a true Religion. 
Christ gave to the human spirit the Divine spirit in 
measureless glory; gave it the perfect objective life to 
stimulate its inward life, to educe its faculty cognizant 
of Divine things. Reason in its unfolding may be un- 
steady, for a moment dazzled and blinded; but it is un- 
der irreversible laws, to which it must come back from 
all aberrations, and is watched over by that Providence 
without which not a sparrow falls. 

This theory of the relation of reason to revelation 
does not impair the value of supernatural truth any more 
than it supersedes the necessity for it. It is objected, 
that it opens the door for the wildest speculations, as 
reason imposes no limits upon itself. This objection 
is urged by the author of the Essay published recently, 
with others, under the title of “ Reason and Faith.” In 
an Appendix, in which he reports the substance of a 
conversation with a friend, he virtully surrenders the 
point maintained in the Essay. He claims for his 
hypothesis — that the Scriptures, as originally com- 
posed, were a perfectly accurate expression of truth, and 
that the office of reason is only to seek the philolog- 
ical meaning of the text—this advantage over the lib- 
eral theory held by his friend, that it cannot be abused 
like the other. And while he admits the safety of the 
liberal hypothesis for his friend, whose candor and per- 
spicacity will apply it within moderate limits, he “ de- 
sires a firmer security against the want of candor and 
sagacity in others.” The answer to him and others is, 
that no such security is possible- Interpretation upon 
the hypothesis of plefary inspiration can run wild with 
extravagance. Philology and criticism partake of the 
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fallibility of human reason, of which they are functions. 
The Second Advent leaders, holding that the Scriptures 
are throughout a perfectly accurate expression of truth 
to us now, by means of it wrought out their insane and 
disastrous speculation. The Essay speaks sarcastically 
of “the infinitely various and Protean character of Ra- 
tionalism.” Grant that Rationalism has revelled in 
irrationalities ; but has Rationalism no retort against Or- 
thodoxy? Has that but few phases? ‘Trinity, Atone- 
ment, Apocalypse, has not each been the Proteus of Or- 
thodoxy ? Good sense, learning, the love of truth, Chris- 
tian experience, and a knowledge of the thought and 
experience of others, are the only checks upon absurdity 
and extravagance in the interpretation and exposition 
of Christianity according to any theory. ‘There is no 
remedy for that evil, but to help men to get these qualifi- 
cations. No absolute security is possible against weak- 
ness of judgment, perversity of will, or want of spiritual 
experience. ‘The writer seeks an infallible guide, which 
he himself says man cannot have, and which it is best 
that he should not have. For he refers with approval to 
a discourse of Archbishop Whately, as showing that, 
“however desirable, a priori, an infallible guide would 
seem to fallible man, God in fact has everywhere denied 
it; and that, in denying it in relation to religion, he has 
acted only as he always acts.” ‘The objection to his 
own hypothesis is, that it is incompatible with the facts 
which Scripture presents, that it twists the minds of ex- 
positors with tortuous interpretations, and produces more 
uncertainty than certainty, and that it presumes to lay 
down for the All-wise the only method in which he can 
reveal his will, and that a method of which the principle 
requires him to work a perpetual miracle in every mind 
to guard it against possible error. 

The providential safeguards against the aberration of 
private reason we are under the most solemn obligation 
toemploy. First is to be cherished a love of truth which 
no fear or desire can warp. Next, it becomes the relig- 
ious teacher, with deep humility, to seek truth in the 
light of the Holy Catholic Church, (not only in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church,) to study what Neander calls the 
Christian consciousness in the history of religious life, to 
enlarge his spiritual want and purify his judgment by 
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searching the thought and experience of saints, ancient 
and modern, and through fellowship with them to seek 
always a more thorough sympathy with Him who is the 
common Life. Let him summon from history and bi- 
ography and sacred studies an cecumenical council of the 
representatives of the whole family named of Christ, in 
all its branches and all ages, of the living who have re- 
ceived the pentecostal fire, and of those who, being dead, 
yet speak from the past with immortal voices. Bya 
spiritual eclecticism we may try religious belief. For 
instance, there is a reality in the doctrine of atonement. 
I think we shall find the idea of Divine sacrifice, — God 
spared not his own Son,—to be that which has ex- 
erted a reconciling force in the profound religious expe- 
rience of all times ;— the truth finally crystallizing from 
the theories which have held it in solution, often commin- 
gled with gross error. And when by such an eclecticism, 
by meditation upon Christ, and by personal consecration, 
a truer and more comprehensive Christian consciousness 
is found, then there is revelation. A new line of the 
great reality, the life of God, is delineated on the retina 
of the inward eye. ‘The objective life appropriated is 
known in the consciousness where it is imaged, and 
Christ is formed within. When the reality is unveiled, 
the revelation is within. Whatever the Bible con- 
tains, nothing is revealed to the individual until his rea- 
son apprehends it. No matter what mystery lies near to 
it; mystery encompasses us everywhere ; but what is re- 
vealed is seen. From so much the veil has fallen. Other- 
wise we may be called to admit that which contradicts 
consciousness and the fundamental laws of belief, and the 
door is opened for every monstrosity under the name of 
religious truth. Those who hawe been most forward to 
demand of others a renunciation of reason and conscience, 
have usually been most ready to offer them instead their 
own unreason. It is forgotten that truth is an _ ob- 
jective reality, to which the mind is adapted by its Crea- 
tor; and that when we say that we cannot rely upon it in 
the highest concerns, we render revelation nearly worth- 
less, — just as we should make daylight of little value, 
if we could persuade each generation to put out the eyes 
of its children as soon as their active powers were well 
developed, and if it were possible for the race thus to 
drag out a wretched, sightless existence. 
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Divine Truth and Life offered under God’s seal to 
man’s intuition and experience is a method of revelation 
comporting with his rational nature. ‘The consequent 
diversity of judgment is of little force in objection to it. 
The letter of revelation becomes the exciter of thought, 
which calls up from unfathomed deeps of his being those 
gushings of life which attend the dawning of spiritual 
truth and beauty to the soul. Diverse judgment becomes 
a large common element of spiritual resource. Protes- 
tantism has been called a broken mirror reflecting Chris- 
tianity in distortion. Change the figure, and the argu- 
ment will be just as good; only its direction will be 
changed. Protestantism is a vast mirror with an infinite 
number of faces disposed around a circle, within which, 
as the observer shifts his position and turns his eye, there 
flash upon him in constant succession new splendors of 
the infinitely rich and majestic object. Diversity of 
thought is inevitable to progressive beings. Had the 
declarations of Christ, as he made them almost two 
thousand years ago, written themselves on the sky in 
blazing letters, and remained written there for the disci- 
ples of every century to read, it would not have produced 
uniformity of opinion. ‘They would have interpreted 
them differently. The essential imperfection of language, 
the product of finite mind, is such, that it is not too much 
to say, that God himself could not have selected from 
any known or conceivable tongue terms which should 
convey exactly as much and exactly the same to one 
mind as to another, for eighteen hundred years, without 
working a perpetual miracle. He has not wrought this 
miracle any more than the corresponding one of making 
all men see the sun of the same apparent size in the 
heavens, or see alike the various combinations of color. 
The Divine gifts are modified by the capacity of the re- 
cipient. Christianity is given to every spirit in such 
measures as it can at the time receive. A time may 
come when there will be less diversity of opinion. But 
Christianity now fulfils its highest purpose in many souls, 
a purpose immeasurably higher than making men repeat 
each other’s words. ‘That Christ, that power through 
Jesus, which opens the deeps of human nature, and 
makes the world and all within it new, which kindles 
thought and prompts us to interpret and express its own 
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working in us, — that Christ is not divided, but is one in 
all ages and all hearts. He is to each the interpreter of 
Heaven’s discipline, the guide of his course, the foun- 
tain of heavenly strength. Led up by him into lonely 
heights, the soul can safely breathe the bracing mountain 
air of solitude. He can enable a believer whom a world 
may be denouncing for non-conformity to say, “I know 
in whom I have believed; I know that life has come to 
me from God, a pledge that he will never forsake me.” 
That is the sufficiency of Christ. Concurrence in hu- 
man opinion is pleasant, but all true fellowship must 
spring from the strong separate action of Christ on indi- 
vidual constitutions. And so long as he binds us in 
conscious allegiance to the Lord, empowers us to con- 
quer inward evil, and sanctifies to us human relations 
and Divine discipline, it matters littlhe whether another 
believer in Christendom can see with our eye every point 
of our Christian theory. Christ may be even more the 
Comforter than if the blended voice of millions joined 
with us in the recitation of a creed. 

It may be said, however, that rational Christianity 
tends to reject the supernatural Christ. ‘The term Ration- 
alism has become appropriated to a view of religion 
which rejects miracle. But the question is, What ts ra- 
tional? I do not admit the belief in supernatural inter- 
position to be at war with reason; on the other hand, 
nothing short of the belief in Christian miracles satisfies 
its demands. And here I would observe, that this belief 
does not involve the question whether we shall give 
preponderance to human testimony, or to the law of the 
universe, God’s mode of operation taught us by experi- 
ence ; but, certain facts being admitted, what explanation 
of them does our knowledge of God and his method of 
operation suggest and demand. This belief rests not on 
testimony, as we commonly understand it, on the credi- 
bility of twelve or more witnesses or of four Evangelists. 
It is not merely that we have the word of four writers for 
Christ’s miracles. The belief rests upon indisputable 
facts which necessitate it. It rests upon the New ‘Tes- 
tament writings as phenomena inexplicable without it; 
not upon the bare word of the writers, but upon what 
they wrote. It rests also upon a change of thought and 
life in the world. We may fora moment waive the in- 
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quiry, who the writers are, whether honest or competent. 
‘Whoever they were, they told some truth. The laws of 
criticism and evidence, which reason cannot annul, but 
must own, require us to believe the history of Jesus and 
his disciples to be based on something real. It gives the 
colossal conception of Christ as a Divine Messenger. It 
gives the mental experience of his disciples in contact with 
him. It describes the influence of this intercourse upon 
their views andaims. It transcends invention, not to say 
the invention of such writers. The entire fictitiousness of 
the history is an assumption too much for Strauss, with 
all his mangling of it. For it is too necessary to ex- 
plain the origin of the Christian movement to be flun 
away as fiction and nothing else. Andif it be valid for ex- 
plaining the Christian movement, it presents cases which 
nothing but the reality of miracles, and of the asserted 
miracles, can solve; so that, according to experience, 
which teaches us to assign the simplest and an adequate 
cause for every effect ; aye, upon experience, that imag- 
ined impassable barrier to faith in Divine interposition, 
that word which has been employed by intellectual jug- 
glers to spell-bind reason and make it listless to the bright- 
est evidence of interposition ; not upon the word of men, 
but upon a relation of cause and effect, deeper than tes- 
timony creates, rests the belief of the evangelic records 
of the supernatural. ‘The Christian miracles are, and by 
all rational investigation will be more and more shown 
to be, a part of that infinite chain of physical events, which 
embraces all time, and which is all the workmanshi 
of the Divine hand, and which the wit or the will of man 
cannot rend asunder or thrust one link of out of its place. 
Strike out the wonders from an ancient profane his- 
tory, and you leave nothing supposed, to be true unex- 
plained. But the Christian miracles are so inwrought 
in the whole texture, in the thought and dramatic action, 
of the evangelic narrative, that if we suppose it at alla 
growth of reality, and not monstrous, their reality be- 
comes a necessary conception. I think one who studies 
Jewish opinions and expressions, and candidly examines 
the modification of them in the final opinions and the 
language of the Apostles, will be so forcibly struck with 
the adaptation of certain miracles, especially the resurrec- 
tion and ascension, to work this modification, that this 
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fact will vouch to him for the writings as, in this respect, 
transcripts of reality, and show that as intellectual phe- 
nomena they are the resultant of the simultaneously act- 
ing forces of Jewish education and the very miracles 
they relate. 

Thus miracles rest on a rational basis, from which 
Hume’s celebrated sophism recoils harmless. Experience 
shows, it is said, that testimony is often false, but that 
the law of nature is never violated or departed from. 
But facts cannot lie, whatever men may do. And there is 
a law of the universe above that discernible in the nature 
passing before us to-day, —a law which miracle may ful- 
fil. If experience be what is taught us, by the whole 
order of things, of the law, way, mind, of the Spirit of 
the Universe, its highest instruction comports with inter- 
position. If experience commends him to us as a Prov- 
idence, and as a Teacher, by passing phenomena, it au- 
thorizes us to expect that he will teach us by every 
feasible method, by all needful phenomena; by an in- 
carnation of Divine Life and Truth, if that be needed. 

The reluctance to admit the Christian miracles does not 
come from want of proof. There is the same historical 
testimony to them as to the fact that Jesus lived. Strike 
them out of history, and a chasm is left which nothing 
fills. It arises out of a disposition to exalt physical law 
above every thing else; it arises out of repugnance to 
admitting aii interposition of the Infinite Creator in the 
affairs of so small a part of his universe as this globe, in- 
habited by the race of men. Modern science discloses 
unity of plan in the physical world. The geologic peri- 
ods, stretching back beyond human computation, indicate 
through all their range the supremacy of law. Is it cred- 
ible that this unity of nature has been interrupted within 
a comparatively recent period, for man’s sake? that the 
Almighty has broken in at times upon the usual sequence 
of phenomena, to give a higher truth and life to man? 
The earth is one of the lesser planets in the solar system, 
and this system is itself but a little nook in the ever- 
stretching domain of the stellar worlds. Is it credible 
that the Creator of all should come to this little nook of 
immensity, and dwell in Christ with such fulness of di- 
vinity that he may be said to have acted in Jesus’s works 
and spoken by his lips? Its credible the moment we — 
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exalt spiritual life and its needs to a level with the wants 
that are satisfied by physical law. The difficulty van- 
ishes the moment we conceive of the Creator as prizing 
spiritual equally with physical perfection. For such in- 
terposition does not mar physical perfection, and it is 
exaggeration to talk of its “shaking the whole fabric of 
science.” ‘The supernatural history of Jesus does not 
break the real unity of the Divine thought. Geological 
discovery itself shows that the Almighty Worker fitted the 
earth for the reception of man by a succession of changes. 
He created, and then swept away, race after race, to 
make it a habitable house for a creature with a soul. 
And when he breathed a living soul into man, formed 
out of dust, there was a miracle, a special act of Deity 
standing out of the preceding and subsequent order. 
And if God came to the earth, to this insignificant cor- 
ner of immensity, to create the first souls, it could not be 
unworthy of his greatness and goodness to visit it again 
by special tokens of his presence, in order to provide for 
the spiritual necessities of the race at particular stages of 
its history ; to form and dwell in a son of man, in a pecu- 
liar manner, so as to render him a medium of fuller spirit- 
ual light and life to the world. Each act was creative. 
Each was miracle and interposition; and if one took 
place, the other cannot be incredible. Each act was a 
miracle wrought for the soul, which was made for an 
eternal destiny, subject to the Divine law, and of a worth 
not to be measured by systems of astronomy or geology. 
The noble words of the Laureate of Great Britain, in his 
tribute to departed greatness, apply with more force to 
the spiritual capability of every living being : — 
‘‘ For though the giant ages heave the hill, 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will, 
Though worlds on worlds in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 


And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we greater than the soul ?” 


Is it asked what was the need of miracles for the soul ? 
And what is the need of the belief of miracles now ? 
They were wanted to authenticate the truth to man’s en- 
feebled and darkened mind. They were wanted to lift his 
thought above law and fate to a personal Deity, an Al- 
mighty Heart, a holy Father. The belief of Divine inter- 
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position, for the soul’s sake, is wanted for thisnow. The 
Christian miracles, if believed, show the Father’s enduring 
interest in us. They are the seal of Christ’s authority. 
They gre the print of the Divine signet upon the casket 
which inclosed truth. They are not indeed the sole evi- 
dence, the spiritual demonstration, of the truth. Spirit- 
ual truth addresses itself to our spiritual discernment. 
But they attest the origin of what Christ said, and invite 
us to apply our minds to discern its truth. They give 
the authority of God’s messenger to that which the soul 
may discern with too faint and feeble intuition. And 
when I consider the conflicts of human opinion, how the 
mind wavers and varies in its moods, how spiritual dis- 
cernment is dimmed by sin, and also how much the be- 
lief of Divine interposition lies at the basis of the best 
spiritual education of the race, and of that of each of us, 
I dare not lift a hand to remove this foundation. I bless 
the Providence which has wrapped such a wealth of in- 
fluence in the Christian miracles. And if any one says 
that it adds no strength to his faith in a future life to 
believe that Jesus was a miraculous being, that he was 
one who from his birth to his ascension was a miracu- 
lous manifestation of God, that spoke of death as but a 
rising out of the fleshly vestment into a higher form, I — 
confess I feel a need which he does not. I wish not to 
try the experiment of knocking from under my faith this 
pillar of support, because I know not exactly how much 
may rest upon it. And never more than now, amidst 
the triumph of modern science and the intensity of mod- 
ern enterprise, was there danger of men’s being immersed 
in material existence, or need that they should believe in 
the stupendous facts of Christ’s appearing, and study their 
import, that they may be kept from relapsing into the 
disbelief of any God other than the physical powers of 
Nature. 

But not only the Divine seal upon our faith may be 
thought to be endangered by mental freedom. Fear 
may be felt for the reality of the Gospel portrait of Christ. 
The evangelic records themselves, we are told, are not 
safe, except under the guardianship of authority. We 
must shut our eyes, and take the eanon without ques- 
tion. If we begin to inquire, we know not where we 
shall stop. German learning is perilous, and, with men- 
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tal freedom, leaves the genuineness of no historical book 
of the New Testament unquestioned, and only a phan- 
tom in place of the historical Christ. Behold the last 
result of free thought, and trustin reason. In other quar- 
ters besides the Roman or the Anglo-Catholic Church, 
even among Protestants of a liberal school, are heard 
murmurs of apprehension. Now, in the first place, I 
think the portrait of Christ, in spite of the criticism of the 
Straussian school, authenticates itself, — pictures itself to 
the spiritual discernment as veritably the face of the Son 
of God; and that his colossal figure stands high above 
the waves of disputation, which rage around its base, con- 
cerning the origin of the Gospels. I should be among the 
last, however, to represent the subject of dispute as un- 
important. Next, therefore, if the fact in relation to the 
subject be ascertainable, as I believe it to be, we must 
ascertain and accept it, whatever it be, on rational 
grounds. But it is no gentle blow that will shake the 
old position of the genuineness and virtually independent 
authority of the Gospels. The evidence, external and in- 
ternal, is of too much mass and coherence to be easily 
weakened. ‘The voice of the Church is of great weight. 
And while negative proof may strengthen positive, it is 
weak against it. For instance, the internal evidence 
that the fourth Gospel was written by a companion of 
Christ, added to the fact that the Church has always 
ascribed it to John, is so much positive proof, against 
which some omissions have little weight. Its omissions, 
and some discrepancies with the others, are more con- 
ceivable, if it be genuine, than its internal character is, if 
it be not. Conjecture is light against the demonstrable 
consequences of fact. Mr. Norton’s argument from the 
internal structure of the synoptical Gospels for their genu- 
ineness, and against the supposition of their being copies 
one from the other, or from common documents, is a 
demonstration, against which the opposite inference from 
their correspondences — it not being a necessary inference 
— has only the momentum of gossamer against granite. 
From time to time, we are threatened with an inundation 
of German criticism that shall bear off the old bridge of 
history by which we cross the stream of time to con- 
verse with Apostles or their companions. The flood from 
Strauss was expected to knock away the piers and abut- 
23 * 
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ments, so that the structure, originally made of decaying 
materials, must be crushed to fragments inits fall. Now 
the freshet from ‘Tiibingen threatens to lift it bodily from 
its supports, waft it down stream, and land us luckless 
passengers at quite a different point from the one for 
which we set out. Butweshall see. Meanwhile, let us 
not distrust or undervalue our freedom. Christianity is 
not to be defended by deprecating assault or depreciating 
German learning. Fact must be sifted from conjecture, 
and error patiently corrected. Warn the ardent against 
hasty conclusions, but never shrink from the most thor- 
ough research. Christianity is surrendered when its 
friends deprecate assault, but every victory over doubt is 
a permanent conquest. Next to those who drive us from 
an untenable position, and deliver us from error, they do 
us, in the end, the greatest service, who bring us the 
strongest presumption, the most plausible objection, 
against tenable truth, and oblige us to fortify it anew 
with impregnable defences; while the school of the 
prophets which relies on subscriptions of articles and 
foregone conclusions, strikes the faith with a more fatal 
weapon than English Deism or German Rationalism 
ever wielded. 

The religious movement in which our Theological 
Schoo! had its origin has been powerful to modify what 
is taught under the name of religion beyond the limits of 
our own body. It has prompted some theologians to 
attempt to bring the doctrines called Orthodox into more 
apparent harmony with rational thought. But the world 
is yet full of notions, rites, and customs, inculcated or 
defended as a part of Christianity, for which the teaching 
of Jesus is no more responsible than it is for Buddhism, 
or for the insanities and domestic institutions of the 
saints of Utah. 

While the doctrine of righteous retribution is converted 
into one of everlasting reprobation for the transgressions 
of the briefest life, —a fate from which infants are res- 
cued only by a miraculous change, washing away inborn 
sin, — while this doctrine leads to its antagonist opinion 
of no future retribution, which in its turn steals from faith 
its vital power, — there is yet need to make religion pass 
through the purifying fire of rational thought. Again, 
no doctrine is more fruitful of confusion than that of the 
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infallibility of the Bible, as it is commonly understood. 
If it were meant only, that one obeying its highest truth 
would find in it all that is essential to his life as a child 
of God, none could reasonably demur to it. With little 
help, and in spite of difficulties, a soul hungering for 
righteousness will be filled out of it with spirit and truth. 
But the doctrine, that the whole Scripture, after allowing 
for errors of transcription, is an exact transcript of Divine 
thought, revealed as absolute truth for all time, is fraught 
with mischief, prompting to attempts to reconcile what 
is irreconcilable by forced constructions; sanctifying an- 
cient errors; sanctioning customs prevalent in barbarous 
ages as beneficent and legitimate relations, on which a 
pure God will pour his blessing now. Its natural reac- 
tion is seen in a violent hostility towards Scripture itself. 
And he who protests against this doctrine is not assailing 
the Divine word, but may be filled with the truest love 
of man, coming to the rescue of faith perilled by a theory 
which the influence of the Bible itself prepares men at 
length to question. ‘The world’s mind needs to be re- 
lieved, by the leaders of theological thought, of such bur- 
dens upon its faith in Christianity. Alas! how often 
does their responsibility in this respect appear to have 
been mistaken! How extensively has it been supposed 
expedient for religion itself to withhold from the popular 
mind the very light which it has most needed for the in- 
telligent and hearty reception of Divine truth! Nothing 
more moves one properly sensitive to the mind’s right, 
than withholding from it the vision of pure truth which 
God meant it to have. Caspar Hauser, in the German 
fiction, kept through all the fresh years of being by a 
false guardian, and supplanted in his paternal inherit- 
ance, below ground, where daylight never pierced, on 
being brought up to the precincts of life and day, felt the 
keenest indignation at one who had defrauded his sight 
for years of that beautiful exhibition of God’s majesty 
nightly given to the healthy and free. And so indignant 
may many minds, now unconscious of loss, be conceived 
to feel, when the hour of their being shall come for be- 
holding the visions from which their mental guardians 
shut them out, imprisoning them in their spiritual non- 
age in the locked vaults of blindness and bigotry. For 
how slight the other loss, compared with the injury done 
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by leaving men to sit in darkness when the wrappages 
of delusion should be torn off, and they should be led 
forth and bidden to see things as they are, to carry the 
mental and moral eye to the verge of the mind’s horizon, 
and lift it upward to the highest objects in the firmament 
of thought! 

The work of vindicating the claims of Christianity to 
rational belief is necessary to make it blend with man’s 
inward, and to mould his outward life. The abnegation 
of reason loosens the hold of the Christian religion upon 
the life of the mass of mankind, and makes it but a form of 
superstition, or a sort of spiritual jugglery, instead of the 
life of God flowing through the human spirit in the beau- 
tiful human relations. Putting a grand perversion at the 
fountain of religious life, it pours perversion through its 
whole stream. It is not such a Christianity that can 
meet the want of the present age, or stem its torrent of 
sin. ‘The Christianity which shall do this must show 
its correspondence with all truth, must import into to-day 
the wisdom of history, must root its doctrine deep in real 
consciousness, that is, must seek its foundation where 
Christ sought it, summoning men to judge, of themselves, 
what is right, and harmonizing Christ’s transcendant au- 
thority with the voice of God in the soul. There ap- 
pears a disposition, in many parts of the world, in the 
stress of danger, to resume cast-off notions, in order to 
restore belief and rebind man to his Divine allegiance. 
Sometimes it is seen in the wish for Roman Catholic 
authority and usages, sometimes in the reanimation of 
forms ot belief from which the intelligence of the age has 
withdrawn sympathy and let out the vitality. It is all 
futile in church or state. It will avail no more than a 
scratch upon the beach when the tide has ebbed, which 
the next flood will wash away. ‘To put on the faded 
dogmas of the past will no better serve us, in the strug- 
gles of this hour of the world, than it would assist us in 
the toils of our daily life to array ourselves in the tattered 
uniforms which our fathers wore in the Revolutionary 
war. The old accoutrements did well for those whom 
they were made for and fitted; but now, to say nothing 
of their being rather tight, they would not stand a month’s 
wear. It would be but a masquerade in old clothes, lu- 
dicrous, yet with a tinge of pathos and venerable mem- 
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ory; but only a commemoration, and not the present 
battle of life. The peril to the soul in our country low- 
ers from the material, as well as the speculative side of 
things. Prosperity emboldens to contempt of God’s law 
and man’s good. While we have daily evidence, that, 
when the soul is forearmed with principle, the successful 
and thrifty, those reaping the fruit of enterprise skilfully 
conducted, keep alive their interest in human good, there 
is another tendency operating to a different result. As 
poverty draws with it peculiar trials of faith and integ- 
rity, so abundance prompts men to deny God, and men 
and nations may well breathe the spirit of Agur’s prayer. 
Nations, in the proud consciousness of impregnable 
strength, individuals in the pride of a full purse, are apt 
to forget their immediate dependence on one superior to 
all human wills and sovereignties. He who has proved 
his power to stand up in the serried ranks of compe- 
tition, and keep his place in the march forward, is not 
always in the mood, after his successful tug and wrestle, 
to look up to something higher than his own mastery of 
circumstances. He looks at society, and because it 
speeds on with its accustomed enginery, he infers that 
the collective will of the people is the sole moving power; 
that human forces determine the course of the world; 
that there is no God to interfere with what men seem so 
strong to do. Thus private and public prosperity lead 
mankind to ask, Who is the Lord? They cease to sup- 
port or attend the institutions of worship, or feel in them 
but a traditional interest, or seek from them a spurious 
sanction for the devices of corrupted hearts. The private 
judgment of right and wrong ceases. Fortunate in their 
own lot, they learn to consider the evils and wrongs 
which bear not sorely upon themselves, as decrees of des- 
tiny, or appointments of Providence, with which it is 
presumptuous to interfere. Young men grow up as 
youths, with that childlike simplicity which is of the 
kingdom of heaven. They have an affinity for moral 
truth. ‘Their hearts thrill responsively to the highest sen- 
timents, to great hopes for the human race, and to the 
call to aid in resisting the extension of giant iniquities. 
But they go into the business of life; they become linked 
into the chains of lucrative traffic; and the old truths 
cease to be felt, and they learn to keep a studied silence, 
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and to defend themselves with the sophistries which the 
time offers them ready made. The soul’s cry*for truth, 
that shall seize and hold reason and conscience, is audi- 
ble enough. And there is nothing so touching to one 
deeply alive to eternal realities, as the ery to God and 
man of the erring and sinful soul. The wail of women 
for childhood cut off by pestilence, of sisters weeping for 
brothers who return not from war's bloody field, of men . 
who go down in the sinking ship when no help is nigh, 
of the bewildered, flying inhabitants of the city buried in 
suffocation by the volcanic shower, touches not so deep 
a feeling as the silent cry of misguided spirits. Were a 
little child mysteriously missed from one of our homes, 
long enough to excite alarm, how would the cry pass 
from mouth to mouth, “ A child lost!” how would the 
intelligence merge all minds, all thought and sense, in one 
distressing purpose! how would all business and pleas- 
ure be suspended in the anxious pursuit of the little 
wanderer! how would men search rivulet and creek and 
grove, pry under shelving cliff and fallen wall, stoop to 
look into every pit and shelter, undeterred by cold or 
storm, never pausing in the breathless hunt, except, as 
man met man, to ask, “Is he found?” — with no image 
before them but of the famishing infant and of the 
mother sitting in the apathy of spent agony upon her 
desolate hearth-stone! So sad to Jesus’s heart was the 
wandering of the soul. And so ought we to merge all 
interests and purposes in the work of guiding God’s be- 
nighted and erring children to the warmth and light of 
Divine truth, the spirit’s paternal home. Brethren, I be- 
lieve that, for this recovery of the wandering, man’s ra- 
tional and moral nature must be more respected than it 
has been. It is no resumption of dogmas ‘that shock 
reason and the heart, no revival of antiquated notions 
of ecclesiastical authority, no religion of holidays and 
genuflexions, any more than of naturalism or of no 
church, that will meet the dangers of our country and 
time, but a religion which weds reason to faith, which 
makes men conscious of the presence of God with them 
in all existing relations, and -listen for the voice of the 
teaching and atoning Christ in the duties and sacrifices 
to which the hour calls, — a preaching which shall be a 
demonstration of the Divine spirit to the human, which 
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shall assert the Gospel’s supremacy over the whole do- 
main of life, which shall bring all man’s thinking and do- 
ing at the grand inquest of reason and conscience before 
the tribunal of the Divine Word, which shall conduct men 
and nations into the school of Christian ethics, and lead 
governors and governed to bend in lowly obedience be- 
fore the majestic law of the Most High. 





Art. VII.—CHRISTIANITY AND SECULARISM.* 


‘We have copied below nearly the whole of the title- 
page of a book which we have read with deep and pain- 
ful interest, though we have closed it with a hope that 
it may be a means of good. The part of the title-page 
which we have omitted below, we have reserved that we 
may give it here with greater distinctness, as follows. 
The discussion was “On the Question, ‘ What Advan- 
tages would accrue to Mankind generally, andthe Work- 
ing Classes in particular, by the Removal of Christianity, 
and the Substitution of Secularism in its Place?’” This 
fundamental and comprehensive question will at once 
reveal the character of the contents of the volume. 
While some scientific men are bringing the records of 
revelation to their physical tests, and philosophers are 
trying its substance by their metaphysics, and critical 
and antiquarian students are proving its historical rela- 
tions, workingmen, as becomes them, are asserting their 
distinctive rights and functions by subjecting Christian- 
ity to the ordeal of a practical issue. 

That there has been a great amount of scepticism and 
unbelief and irreligion among the working classes in 
Great Britain, and that that amount has largely in- 
creased within a few years, can be secrets to very few 





* Christianity and Secularism. Report of a Public Discussion between the 
Rev. Brewin Grant, B. A., Editor of “The Bible and the People,” and 
Grorce Jacos Hotyoake, Esq., Editor of “ The Reasoner.”’ Held in the 
Royal British Institution, Cowper Street, London, on six successive Thurs- 
day Evenings, commencing Jan. 20, and ending Feb. 24,1853. Fifth Thou- 
sand. London: Ward & Co, 1853. 12mo. pp. 264. 
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persons who have watched the current of thought and 
the visible phenomena of human life. These facts, too, 
present no cause of wonder. The explanation of them 
is as obvious as the light of day. How decisive is the 
condemnation written against the Established Church 
of Great Britain in the neglect which it has practised 
towards the working classes, and in the effects of that 
neglect! Where would have been the religion of the 
masses of the English people, had it not been for the 
Dissenters? ‘There has been but one single book pro- 
duced in the English Church which has had a popular 
circulation as a welcome heart-guest in the homes of all 
classes as a quickener and guide to true piety. We 
speak of Taylors “Holy Living and Holy Dying.” 
While, on the other hand, the Dissenters have furnished 
such religious works in rich abundance. Dr. Watts, 
Dr. Doddridge, Richard Baxter, and John Bunyan have 
fed the life of piety in the hearts of millions of the Eng- 
lish race. It deserves mention too, in this connection, 
that the famous Dissenter, Oliver Cromwell, was the first 
Protestant Englishman who devised a missionary enter- 
prise from the Reformed churches.* Those who have 
fixed their view rather upon the vital power than upon 
the hierarchical aspects of religion, have ever been the 
agents of its best influence in England. The Meth- 
odists, too, spent their strength most effectually upon 
those masses of humble operatives, miners and agricul- 
turists, who had been to so great extent neglected by the 
Establishment. 

Notwithstanding the devotional works and the earnest 
labors of the Dissenters, and the good influence which 
they have exerted among the working classes, there was 
still an immense amount of latent scepticism in their 
ranks. While they have worked with their hands, their 
minds have not been idle. Sometimes the utter neglect 
as regards their religious interests with which they have 
been treated, sometimes the worldly and _ oppressive 
character of the Establishment, and sometimes the un- 
intelligible, inconsistent, or repulsive views which have 





* Cromwell has not generally had the credit and fame which belong to 
him on this score alone, as but one of his many measures which gave honor 
to England in the eyes ofall Christendom. Bishop Burnet, however, refers 
to his missionary project, and calls it ‘“‘a noble one.” 
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been presented to them in the name of the Gospel, have 
led them to unbelief and irreligion. The recent diffusion 
of the means of knowledge, — crude, superficial, and im- 
perfect indeed, but still not without effect on the mind, — 
through penny magazines, cheap literature, and popular 
lectures, has set many strong and many weak intellects 
in lively action. ‘Those sons of toil, the noble artisans 
who fashion our stupendous machines and our beautiful 
fabrics, the miners delving in the bowels of the earth, the 
operatives, farmers, and day-laborers, are all sharers of a 
lot which they feel to be a hard one. They see around 
them, they help to produce, the very luxuries which it is 
not theirs to share. They feel, often bitterly, the sense of 
social wrongs. ‘They live and die amid the sterner as- 
pects of life, with but little to soften and cheer, and noth- 
ing to refine them. Is it strange that the problems 
which religion presents to all minds should come ina 
peculiar shape to their minds, and hearts too, and that a 
form of unbelief should appear among them? It is with 
a real, practical unbelief among the working classes that 
the book before us deals, and that too most stirringly. 

Of the contents of this book we proceed to give our 
readers some account. If they regard it as we do, asa 
sign of the times and as a new witness to the necessit 
and value of a well-grounded religious faith to all men, 
they will share the interest with which we have followed 
every word of it. 

First, however, we must introduce the two disputants 
whose names appear on the title-page. We know noth- 
ing more of either of them than the book directly or 
incidentally announces. Mr. Holyoake is the editor of 
“ The Reasoner”; a periodical work, of which there have 
been twelve volumes published, and in whose pages 
there is the most perfect freedom of utterance for every 
form of scepticism, unbelief, and atheism, and for the 
suggestion of every conceivable theory of reform, and 
every theoretical and practical objection to the existing 
usages and the established principles of Christendom. 
There seems to be no effort for self-consistency or sys- 
tem in its contents. On the contrary, the enormous 
amount of destruction which is felt to be needed, and the 
vast undertaking which the work of reconstruction in- 
volves, are regarded as a sufficient excuse for the chaotic 

VOL. LV. —4TH. S. VOL. XX. NO. II. 24 
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confusion of theory and opinion among reformers. Mr. 
Holyoake, courting the reputation of martyrdom ‘for 
Atheism, made recently some offensive demonstration of 
that sort, for which he was imprisoned in the Gloucester 
jail. He announces that he made preparations for sui- 
cide, which he justifies under the plea that imprisonment 
for opinion’s sake might drive a victim to insanity, from 
the first consciousness of the approach of which visita- 
tion one would have a right to seek relief in self-destruc- 
tion. Mr. Grant very naively reminds him, in the dis- 
cussion, that no real martyr for conscience has ever been 
known to have been visited with that malady, or to have 
made such preparations under the apprehension of it. 
Something more may be learned of the editor of “ The 
Reasoner ” from these words which he writes of himself 
in its pages :— 

** Five years of my youth were wasted in the Sunday school 
of Carr’s Lane Chapel. Every Sunday once, and generally 
twice, during that long period, it was my misfortune to sit under 
the Rev. Angell James, a believing recipient of such pernicious 
trash as that in ‘’The Anxious Inquirer.’ If ever I and the Rev. 
Angell James meet at the bar of God, and justice is there af- 
forded for those who have been w ronged in life, | shall demand 
at the hands of the Rey. John Angell James the restitution of 
the buoyant years of my youth, which he so clouded with mel- 
ancholy, and idly ‘anxious’ thoughts. Next to the evil which I 
thus suffered was the misery inflicted on many near and dear to 
me. Distinct before me, at this moment, are the agonizing ex- 
pressions of those who believed or feared they had committed 
the redoubtable sin against the Holy Ghost. Without fear of 
contradiction, I venture the opinion, that, if the Holy Ghost has a 
particle of humanity in him, there is no sin against him like 
writing Anxious Inquirers. Devoutly thankful am I to stand 
where I do, looking down on the dangers, the traps, the gins and 
pitfalls of evangelical piety which I have escaped.” — Reasoner, 
Vol. Il. p. 527. 


Mr. Holyoake had for some time invited and chal- 
lenged discussion with Christian ministers, sometimes in 
courteous, and sometimes in taunting terms, and he 
would enter places of worship, offering his publications 
to the preacher, or taking down what was said for the 
purposes of criticism in his paper. - He freely admits the 
inconsistencies and the crudeness of speculation often 
found in “ The Reasoner,” and as to its more gross and 
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offensive matter he writes, “ Unless we are rancorous, 
we are not relished.” 

The Rev. Brewin Grant is a Dissenting minister, of the 
Independent Communion, in Birmingham. Either of 
his own prompting, or through some appointment from 
his brethren, he was led to accept the challenge so per- 
sistingly and so provokingly given by Mr. Holyoake for 
a public discussion. We should judge him to be a man 
of great acuteness of mind, clear-headed, earnest in his 
own religious convictions and his zeal, and thoroughly 
acquainted with the prevailing forms of scepticism 
among the working classes. He is the editor of a peri- 
odical called “ ‘The Bible and the People,’ which is de- 
signed to withstand the popular unbelief, and which Mr. 
Holyoake has commended for candor and ability in some 
of its contents. Mr. Grant says he has read every page 
of “ ‘The Reasoner,” and of similar works. It would ap- 
pear from an occasional hint of Mr. Holyoake’s, that Mr. 
Grant labored under the misfortune of being a young 
man. But that he has a mind of his own is very ev- 
ident. In the true spirit of Independency he refuses to 
be held answerable for any thing but the simple Bible 
under the interpretation which his own reason and con- 
science give to it. He rejects, at least in this discussion, 
the test of creeds, and all the dictation of his brethren. 
He says that, notwithstanding his intimate relation at 
Birmingham with the well-known Rev. J. A. James, he 
publicly differed with him in the recent conflict on the 
encroachments of the Papacy. 

After a long correspondence, the terms of a discussion 
were arranged between these two parties, on the general 
question above stated. ‘This voluminous correspondence 
has been edited by each of the debaters in separate pub- 
lications. ‘ Both of them, however, have revised the 
proof-sheets of the volume before us, which contains a 
literal report of their discussions, and such a sketch of 
the correspondence as serves for an introduction. 

A little more than a year since, one of Mr. Holyoake’s 
friends wrote to Mr. Grant, inviting him to enter into a 
discussion. The latter replied, assenting to the request, 
in these words: “I should prefer discussing the value as 
well as the truth of Mr. Holyoake’s whole mission in 
some such theme as the following,— What would be 
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gained by mankind in general, and the working classes 
in particular, as to this life, by the removal of Christian- 
ity, and substituting Atheism in its place? In other 
words, wherein consists the superiority of the Atheist’s 
gospel over the Gospel of Jesus Christ?” He also re- 
quested of Mr. Holyoake a definite statement of the ad- 
vantages which Atheism would confer, and which Chris- 
tianity opposes. Mr. Holyoake rejoined, that he accept- 
ed the proposition above given, with the simple substi- 
tution of the word Secularism for the word Atheism ; 
and adds, that he will endeavor to give the desired “state- 
ment of the advantages of Atheism, (Secularism, if you 
please,) if” Mr. Grant would first inform him what are 
the principal points of Christianity which he was con- 
cerned to defend, “for the features of Christianity are 
stated with important differences in nearly every discus- 


sion in which I take part.” Mr. Grant replied that he 
would defend, — 


‘*First, the New Testament in general, as the authoritative 
standard for Christians. Secondly, the general doctrines of ‘ the 
orthodox,’ more especially of the Independents, with whose opin- 
ions you are well acquainted ; excluding, however, election and 
reprobation, together with the supposed condemnation of all men 
for Adam’s fall, which are founded on metaphysical views, and 
about which we are not agreed. Thirdly, the particular doc- 
trines I am concerned to maintain are chiefly: The Atonement, 
or God’s mercy to sinners provided through the Redeemer ; 
the example of Christ, and all New Testament principles, as 
our rule of life ; the Judgment of the world by the Saviour, and 
particularly of the hearers of Christianity by the law of Chris- 
tianity. Of course, this includes the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul, together with our responsibility. If 
there be any other doctrine not implied or expressed in the 
above, I shall be happy to give you my view upon it. And 
now allow me to inquire what you mean by Secularism? 
whether it is not the practical side of Atheism, an attention ex- 


clusively to man’s temporal wants, to the exclusion of God, the 
soul, and a future existence ? ’’ — p. v. 


Mr. Holyoake answered : — 


“By ‘Secularism’ is meant giving the precedence to the 
duties of this life over those which pertain to another world. 
The leading points with respect to Secularism, that I undertake 
to explain, are: — 1. That attention to temporal things should 
take precedence of considerations relating to a future exist- 
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ence. 2. That Science is the providence of Life, and that 
spiritual dependency in human affairs may be attended with 
material destruction. 3. That there exist (independently of 
Scriptural Religion) guaranties of morality in human nature, 
in jntelligence, and utility. With respect to Christianity I 
should advance these propositions: — A. The Atonement by 
the death of Jesus Christ, is unsatisfactory as a scheme, and 
immoral as an example. B. The example of Christ and the 
teachings of the New Testament,— the first is unsuitable for 
imitation; the second, unsuitable for guidance, except on the 
principle of arbitrary selection.” — p. v. 


Mr. Holyoake requested Mr. Grant to gonsider him 
quite ignorant of the “ opinions of the Independents,” and 
to give him some abstract or manual of them. Mr. Grant 
referred him to his work, “ ‘The Bible and the People,” 
for general statements, but added that the Bible was his 
only authoritative manual, though he would subscribe to 
twenty-one out of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Eng- 
lish Church. Having indicated these manuals on his side, 
Mr. Grant very courteously asks a reciprocation of the 
favor from his opponent. ‘The answer is, — 


*¢T might refer you to half the books on Mr. Watson’s list, in 
which you would find one or other of our principles stated. But 
the positive side of them is a more recent development of our 
- own. Our party has so long been obliged to fight for the right 

to exist, that it has scarcely been able to put forth any mature 
utterances in this direction, and what we have done has been rath- 
er tentative and suggestive, than authorized. The prospectus of 
the ‘ Cabinet of Reason’ will show you what we are endeavor- 
ing to commence in this direction. Two volumes of it have 
appeared. | may also refer you to my ‘ Rationalism,’ ‘ Catholi- 
cism,’ ‘ Philosophic Type of Religion,’ ‘ Logic of Death,’ ‘ Or- 
ganization of Free-thinkers,’ and the twelve volumes of the 
Reasoner generally.” — pp. vi., vii. 


Subsequently Mr. Holyoake asks of Mr. Grant, — 


*‘ What do you mean by the ‘ Atonement’? Do you under- 
stand by the Redeemer’s death an act for placating Deity, and if 
not, what was the purpose of that death? May I ask what you 
mean by the ‘ example of Christ,’ and which are ‘ New Testament 
principles,’ and what is the ‘ law of Christianity ’ ; and is that law 


binding upon him who makes it, as well as upon them to whom it 
is administered ? ” — p. vii. 


The answer is concise :— 
24 * 
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* The best account of the Atonement is in the New Testa- 
ment ; any view of it that you can fairly deduce from that book, 
I shall feel bound to maintain ; there also you will find ‘ the prin- 
ciples of the New Testament,’ after which you make anxious 
inquiries.” — p. vil. 

Arrangements for the discussion were agreed upon. 
Each party chose his Committee of four, each had _ his 
Chairman, and the Rev. Howard Hinton was made Um- 
pire, whose decision was to be final, if any difference 
arose between the Chairmen. Mr. Holyoake’s Chairman 
was to announce each night the topic of debate; Mr. 
Holyoake Was to speak half an hour, Mr. Grant half an 
hour, Mr. H. another half-hour, Mr. G. again for the same 
space of time, then Mr. H. once more for a quarter of an 
hour, and Mr. G. was to close with the same opportunity. 
It was agreed that the speakers should abstain from 
abuse, and, as far as possible, from personalities, endeav- 
oring to maintain good feeling, and to keep closely to 
the argument. ‘The last condition, as may well be con- 
ceived, was but poorly complied with. Nor were the 
former rigidly kept. We have no means of inferring, 
from any thing revealed in the book, what portion of the 
immense audience was composed of professed believers, 
or of acknowledged or secret sceptics and unbelievers. 
It might be fair to assume that it was equally divided. 
From the occasional occurrence of the bracketed words 
[Interruplion, Sensation, Applause, Hisses,| at the effective 
truth or severities of what was said or read by the com- 
batants, we infer the sharp interest of the occasion, the 
watchfulness of the listening ears, and the reality of the 
matter in all its details, as well as the outlay of effort on 
the part of the disputants, and more than all, the facility by 
which the tongue will often get above the brain, though 
God has placed it below. Some deference was evident- 
ly paid by Mr. Holyoake to the sentiments of Christians 
and to the courtesies of debate, as Mr. Grant reminds him 
of some of his sweeping, coarse, and unqualified utterances 
through “ The Reasoner,” in contrast with the measured 
expression of his views of some matters on the platform. 
Mr. Grant having on occasion quoted an ally of Mr. 
Holyoake as having written, “ Almost the only good 
thing that Jesus ever said was, that morality and salva- 
tion were quite independent of any belief in him” ; there 
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were repeated expressions of noisy approbation, as if the 
astonishing assertion was relished by the audience. But 
Mr. Grant very aptly followed the interruption by re- 
marking, “If those gentlemen, instead of saying, Hear! 
hear! would find it in the New Testament, it would be 
wiser of them. I say it is a shame for you to applaud 
slanders on Christ.” Mr. Holyoake, however, evident 
understands well the power of invective, and knows how 
to convey a keen cut through a simile. He speaks of 
a friend of his who, having “revisited the college where 
he was educated, and found the old professors still dis- 
cussing abstract theology, was asked what they were 
doing, and the reply was, ‘One is milking the barren 
heifer, and others are holding the sieve.” If this be the 
case, though Mr. Holyoake thinks he has the cream of 
the current theology, he is not likely after all to grow 
very fat upon it. 

Neither party kept closely to the subject or the line of 
debate. Nor was it very easy for them todoso. The 
topics, though stated in distinct terms, ran into each other, 
while themes foreign to those topics were introduced. 
Mr. Grant was occasionally provoked into ill-humor, for 
which, however, he had the excuse, as far as it will go, of 
being irritated by the sarcastic and crude and ill-digested 
statements of Mr. Holyoake, who often insinuated what 
he would not openly express. Mr. Grant likewise was 
tempted to quote the inconsistencies, the immoral senti- 
ments, the coarser and more dangerous and reckless 
contributions to “ The Reasoner.” It is to be remem- 
bered that his opponent had referred him to that source 
for the principles of “ Secularism.” When the quotations 
from it were of very effective aid to Mr. Grant in expos- 
ing the incongruities or the dangers of “ Secularism,” Mr. 
Holyoake was obliged to take refuge in the assertion of 
its progressive character, by which it outgrew and im- 
proved upon its crudities. He even ventured to plead 
that “ The Reasoner” is now out of print. It is evident, 
notwithstanding, that the debate excited intense feeling. 
Among the audience were doubtless the profane, the des- 
perate, the unprincipled, and those who would be glad to 
believe in the most godless materialism. But some too 
there were who doubt, and grieve and suffer; who can- 
not be trifled with ; who wish to share the joy and peace 
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of a settled faith, but for the present are given up to 
scepticism. 

It is not our purpose to give a complete sketch of the 
discussion as pursued through six evenings, but we shall 
present such points of it as will put our readers in pos- 
session of its substance, and we may also intermingle 
more or less of a running commentary of our own. 

The “ Secularists” claim to be the legitimate succes- 
sors of the philosophical sceptics and free-thinkers of pre- 
vious ages, who have been persecuted or silenced or 
brought under opprobrium. ‘These inheritors of their 
principles are determined to avail themselves of the per- 
fect freedom of present times, to go to the bottom of all 
religious theory and practice, that they may probe and 
test every thing which demands their faith. Of course 
we are to allow that the exponents of the form of unbe- 
lief advocated by Mr. Holyoake are the spokesmen and 
representatives of many others who remain silent. 

Mr. Holyoake insists upon his rejection, and demands 
the disuse, of the terms Atheist and Infidel, as applicable 
to himself and his friends. 'The reason given is, that the 
terms have acquired conventional associations of evil and 
disrepute ; the public understanding by the word Atheist 
one who is and who wishes to be “ without God, and 
also without morality ” ; and by the word Injidel, one who 
is unfaithful or treacherous to what is known to be the 
truth. ‘The term Non-theist is preferred; for though 
it is admitted to be only the Latin of which Atheist is 
the Greek, the term is now free of prejudgment and im- 
putative iniquities. ‘There is something seemingly fair, 
but none the less significant of an adroit policy, in this 
selection of a new name for an old opinion. It amounts 
to asking liberty that doctrines which ages of experience 
have proved to be of a ruinous and pernicious influence 
may take a new start under an indifferent name, and may 
avail themselves of a new freedom to riot with a reck- 
lessness which society long since Jearned to hold in eheck. 
How did the words Atheist and Infidel acquire such re- 
pulsive and odious associations? How long will it take 
new words meaning the same things to acquire with 
equal justice the same associations? ‘The test-judgment 
of time and experience has decided that an Atheist, un- 
der any name, must be content to forego the respect and 
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confidence of the better sort of his fellow-men, on the 
score of that one characteristic, however he may be re- 
garded for personal virtues, attainments, and good prin- 
ciples. The practice of Atheism is the extension of the 
havoc of civil and social anarchy over all man’s rela- 
tions and life. So the judgment of civilized society at 
present declares; and if Mr. Holyoake wishes the judg- 
ment reversed, his friends must remember that much 
time, at least, must elapse, and a great many “ Secular- 
ists’ must live in honorable testimony to the excellence 
and safety of their principles, before it can be reversed. 

Mr. Holyoake further avows it as among the principles 
of his friends, — 


** To recognize, not as a matter of policy merely, but as a 
matter of fact, the sincerity of the clergy and the good inten- 
tion of Christians generally. We doubt not the truthful purpose of 
the prophets and the apostles, and the moral excellence of many 
passages in their writings; but we hold ourselves free to reject 
such tenets as seem to us to contradict moral facts or the moral 
sense. ‘To seek the maxims of duty in the relations of man to 
society and to nature, and, as the Christian Spectator did us 
the honor to admit, ‘to preach nature and science, morality 
and art; nature, the only subject of knowledge ; science, the 
providence of life; morality, the harmony of action; art, the 
culture of the individual and of society.””’ — p. 4. 

** We believe in relative Truth and discretionary Silence ; in 
Reason as a test; in Science as a power; in Service as a 
duty ; and in Endurance asa virtue. And in Truth and Silence, 
in Reason and Science, in Service and Endurance, as we under- 
stand them, we seek Light and Law, Power and Repose.” — p. 6. 


A most admirable creed, truly, if one could only be- 
lieve it without believing something else too. Leaving 
out the Science as an equivocal word, what a striking 
statement does the creed embrace of just what the Bible 
has proposed to millions of our race, helping them mean- 
while with a divine energy to believe it and to obey it! 

Without positively denying the existence of God ora 
future life, the “ Secularists ” do not admit the facts ex- 
pressed in those doctrines. ‘They are amicably left, as 
theoretical questions and uncertainties, “to the solution 
of Intelligence and Time; they shall not be with us bar- 
riers which shall divide us from our brethren; we will 
not embarrass human affairs with them.” — p. 7. 

An alert-minded reader will not fail to anticipate the 
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overwhelming and decisive advantage which Mr. Grant 
had over Mr. Holyoake in the discussion of the first 
“ Secularist ” principle, viz. “'That attention to temporal 
things should take the precedence, both in time and in im- 
portance, of considerations relating to a future existence.” 
Logically and practically Mr. Holyoake made a fatal 
self-committal when he consented to leave the existence 
of God and the fact of a future life as undecided and un- 
certain, and then assume to give precedence to the duties 
of this life. The justice of this assumed precedence de- 
pends wholly upon the contingency which is left in 
doubt. Suppose we take Mr. Holyoake at his word, and 
leave God and a future life in doubt and undecided, — 
then what right have we to go on to live and act as if it 
were wiser and safer to assume the negative than the 

ositive side of those unsettled possibilities? Perhaps 

r. Holyoake may mean that he prefers this life to 
another. But the wisdom of the preference may never- 
theless be doubtful. The having exclusive regard for this 
life because another life is uncertain, and the living as if 
we knew there is no God, may be the very means of 
wrecking all the possible good of this life. And again, 
another life is not one whit more uncertain than this life. 
One doubtful moment, a to-morrow all unknown and in- 
secure, is all that divides us from what may be the most 
stupendous of all realities. 

On another evening Mr. Holyoake remarked : — 


* But it is said we are without God in the world ; but remem- 
ber, if it be so, that is not our fault. We would rather that 
your theory were true, and that light could be had in darkness 
and help in the hour of danger. It better comports with human 
feebleness and harsh destiny that it should be so. But if the 
_ doctrine be not true, surely it is better that we know it.””— 
pp. 65, 66. 

We have no idea that intelligent workingmen, or men 
of any other class, will long accept this philosophy instead 
of religion, or even admit that it is philosophy. If 
Mr. Holyoake would rather believe a God than not, why 
does he not believe? Why does he not allow his wish 
to balance his ignorance in the conclusion? And what 
does he mean by “ knowing” that the doctrine is not true, 
when he has only presented its uncertainty? He may, 
after all, be one of those whom a loss of some excess of 
belief will bring back to faith. 
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Mr. Holyoake quotes a rhetorical paragraph from the 
*¢ Anxious Inquirer,” a book which seems to be a contin- 
uous nightmare to him. ‘The paragraph expatiates on 
the sentiment which introduces it as follows: “ Eternal 
salvation is the great end of life. Get what you will, if. 
you lose this, you have lost the purpose of existence.” 
Mr. Holyoake adds, that no person living, believing, and 
acting according to that sentiment “ will ever after be of 
any use whatever for human progress.” Yet that sen- 
timent is the very spur to all heroic, patient, and faithful 
effort in this life. All true progress has been made under 
its inspiring, consecrating impulse; no true progress has 
ever been made without it. It has quickened, nerved, 
guided, consoled, borne up and led to noble triumph, all 
the wisest, most patient and devoted of our race. ‘That 
future hope is the sunlight on all earthly labor and sor- 
row. 

Mr. Grant tried in vain to bring Mr. Holyoake to in- 
dicate a discord or distinction between the duties of this 
life, and any thing enjoined by religion in reference to 
another life. So it proves that Secularism in fact only 
takes away the strongest motive which man has, in the 
hope of a future life, for the performance of his obliga- 
tions here; and also subverts one of his most exalted 
principles of virtue. 

In dealing with the second topic, “ Science is the prov- 
idence of man, and absolute spiritual dependency may 
involve material destruction,” Mr. Holyoake aimed his 
argument mainly against any reliance upon prayer, or 
other spiritual helps or resources. By Science he under- 
stands the rules, and the reasons for them, which direct 
the operations of men in industry, knowledge, and gov- 
ernment. A true understanding and regard of these, he 
believes, “ would ultimately rescue mankind from all their 
vice and nearly all their sufferings, save their casualties 
and sorrows.” He quotes a principle of the communion 
to which Mr. Grant belongs thus: “ The efficacy of prayer 
is a fundamental principle of Independency.” And he 
adds, “ We have no faith whatever in prayer. We do 
not in any way believe in its efficacy; and we say, if you 
tell us that Providence interferes in human aflairs, you 
only discourage human exertion, and you tell us that 
which does not prove true in the end.” (p. 63.) A mar- 
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vellous assertion truly! If Mr. Holyoake has any knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, he must be aware that prayer is 
never proposed there as a substitute for the utmost exer- 
tion of human efforts within the whole range that is left 
dependent upon our own actions or feelings. Now how 
is any earnest and faithful man made weak by believing 
that an unseen and helping Spirit, with whom his thoughts 
and aspirations may commune, is aiding him, is disposing 
his results wisely, and, if not fulfilling his wishes, is doing 
better for him than that? We wonder if Mr. Holyoake 
has any faith in thought, in love, in resignation, or in any 
sentiment, or in the exercise of any sentiment. He is 
compelled to parody the Christian doctrine concerning 
prayer in order that he may presenta plausible objection 
to it. ‘There are indeed a few passages in Scripture, like 
that in the Epistle of St. James, which, stating strongly 
the prevalence of prayer, make the verbal implication that 
it has an effect on external things and on material rela- 
tions. But the general strain of the Scripture guards its 
doctrine of prayer within spiritual effects. Mr. Holyoake 
expresses himself as greatly shocked that God did not 
interfere to prevent the harrowing sufferings of those who 
perished in the British steamer Amazon. He asks, What 
advantage had they who prayed over those who did not? 
Very well. How fared it with those who trusted to his 
god, to science or nature? Did they escape? May 
it not have been that, of those who sunk in the common 
fate, the few or many who raised their petition in an- 
guish and trust to God were soothed in the fearful strug- 
gle beyond those who gasped out an oath, or died in 
sullen despair, victims of science and nature ? Mr. Grant 
restricts his defence of prayer wholly to its spiritual opera- 
tion, and for this he is rebuked by his opponent, on the 
score of yielding an “ Orthodox” doctrine. He, however, 
nobly vindicates the great, strong stay and hope of the 
Christian heart, and asserts fairly, that “ the moral grand- 
eur of a man’s actions depends on the breadth of his 
principles.” 

Mr. Grant says: “I did not come here to deny that 
doctrine of Providence which is held by every intelligent 
Christian, and by all those who belong to my own de- 
nomination ; but I came here to deny that doctrine of 
-, Providence which Mr. Holyoake professed, of a miracu- 
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lous interference, so as to interfere with the ordinary 
course of the laws of nature. What those methods are 
by which God works to meet the necessities of his crea- 
tures, how he may have arranged so as to prepare for all 
those wants he foresaw, — the peculiar and special cours- 
es of Jehovah, — I, who do not understand the ordinary 
course of Providence, do not pretend to explain; but this 
one thing is certain, that Mr. Holyoake is entirely mis- 
taken in imagining that the great doctrine of prayer is a 
doctrine of prayer for defending ourselves from physical 
evils against the course of nature. I say there is no such 
doctrine in the New Testament from beginning to end.” 
(p. 127.) 

In discussing the third proposition, that “ Morality is 
independent of Scriptural religion, and has guaranties 
in reason and utility,’ Mr. Holyoake showed consider- 
able acuteness and ability. And well he might, for the 
proposition, besides offering a degree of truth, is a tempt- 
ing field for declamation. He enlarged upon the immo- 
rality and evil which exist in the world, and almost tri- 
umph, in spite of the presence and the claims of religion. 
He made great account of the allowance of some preach- 
ers, that we must look wholly to the future life for a just 
retribution, and expect often to find vice perfectly suc- 
cessful here. He added : — 


“ We differ from this doctrine widely ; we indeed acknowl- 
edge the disorder and the anarchy, but.we say, the order should 
be restored here, the confusion should be cleared up in this 
world, the rectification should take place now. It is not whole- 
some that it should be left to a future state ; it breeds a content- 
ment which makes suffering merit passive, and insolent tyranny 
triumphant. What! do you Christians tell us that vice is suc- 
cessful, and virtue does not answer in this world? We say, 
virtue ought to answer, and, as far as in our power lies, it shall 
answer. You tell us, after eighteen centuries of interminable 
Christian preachment, that we shall often find ‘ vice perfectly 
successful.’ ‘The more shame for you that it is so. While vice 
succeeds, society is a blunder, government is anarchy, civiliza- 
tion is a criminal connivance. What is religious discipline for, 
unless it takes care, and can take care, that vice shall not suc- 
ceed ? You say we would break down the barriers of virtue, 
and flood the world with sensuality. We who seek to do what 
you ought to do, and what, with your numbers, and your power, 
and your wealth, you might do, — we who would strive to make 
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even-handed justice ever compel the ingredients of the poisoned 
chalice to the lips of those who proffered it to others! You 
tell us that God hates sin, and yet you permit sin to remain; 
you tell us that God is too pure to behold iniquity, and yet you 
let the world be overrun with vice, and every week in your pul- 
pits lament it. Why, your own doctrines discourage virtue, and 
grant impunity to vice. [Jnterruption.]”’ — p. 109. 


Mr. Holyoake pleads that human nature is itself a 
guaranty of morality, and that good training, a regard to 
utility, and a cultivation “of the artistic sense,” will 
help to enforce it. He would have a “ Crystal Palace” 
in every large place, and children should listen to lectures 
on science and art, instead of going to Sunday schools. 
He “ would have all retribution here, and make this 
world as perfect as we are able.” “ Every year,” he 
says, “there is coming more and more of unanimity as 
to what is moral; while every year there are growing 
wider and wider differences of opinion as to what is re- 
ligious and essential to man’s salvation.” (p. 125. 

Mr. Grant showed a disposition to admit the utmost 
that could be claimed for the force and value of the 
earthly, the natural, and the constitutional motives for 
morality. Of course he did not fail to show that in the 
imperfection, the weakness, and the experimental insaf- 
ficiency of all these, the motives which religion offers are 
of essential power, and are indispensable. He likewise 
granted that “the Gospel is built altogether upon the 
supposition that there are moral elements in human na- 
ture.” (p. 149.) 

The fourth topic brought up the “ Orthodox” scheme 
of the Atonement. We are forced to admit that Mr. 
Holyoake had the better of the argument here. We 
have seen that, in the discussion on “ Prayer,” Mr. Holy- 
oake reflected on Mr. Grant for evading what the former 
regarded as the “ Orthodox” construction of that doc- 
trine. Mr. Holyoake then said, “I have not heard for a 
long time such a formidable speech as Mr. Grant’s 
against the holiest, against the most consolatory part of 
the Christian religion.” (p. 121.) Mr. Holyoake pressed 
him with a very bald statement of the placatory, vicari- 
ous sufferings of Christ, as a substitution to God for the 
penalty of human sin, and Mr. Grant was obliged to 
parry the ‘difficulty by reminding his opponent that he 
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had agreed to “attend rather to the moral and practical, 
than to the metaphysical side of Christianity.” (p. 142.) 
Near the close of the discussion, too, Mr. Holyoake said, 
“ What definition of Christianity has Mr. Grant com- 
mitted himself to? He professes not to know what I 
am. But is that uncertainty all on one side? He came 
into this debate an Evangelical Christian; but Iam sure 
no man can tell what he will be theologically, when he 
goes out.” (p. 238.) Indeed, if our interest in a com- 
mon cause had not absorbed our partial feeling for our 
own distinctive views of Christianity and the Bible, we 
might enlarge upon the significant indications found in . 
Mr. Grant’s advocacy, that, in an argument with sceptics, 
the less the peculiar doctrines of “ Orthodoxy ” are ob- 
truded, the better for that common cause. Mr. Grant ad- 
mirably defined saving faith to be “ practically relying 
upon a safe system, or plan, or leader.” (p. 187.) 

Mr. Holyoake stumbles, as we ourselves do, at the Cal- 
vinistic view of the doctrine of the Atonement, in which 
he had been educated by Mr. James; only we do not ac- 
cept it as the interpretation of the Gospel doctrine. Mr. 
Grant contented himself with presenting the mildest 
shade of the Calvinistic doctrine of the Atonement, re- 
fusing to be held responsible for any man’s view of it, 
requiring chapter and verse for any objection he was 
called to answer; and then he confessed his inability to 
explain how and why that Atonement was necessary, 
and by what philosophy it became effective, while he in- 
sisted upon its complete adaptation to the nature and 
wants of man, and its accordance with the yearnings of 
the human heart in all ages. 

The sixth evening having been assigned for a review 
of the whole discussion, the last appointed topic occupied 
the fifth evening. It is stated as follows by Mr. Holy- 
oake: “ ‘I'he example of Christ unsuitable for imitation, 
and the teachings of the New Testament unsuitable for 
guidance, except on the principle of arbitrary selection. 
Mr. Grant stands here, to maintain that the whole Serip- 
tures were inspired by God; that we cannot disbelieve 
any part, without danger of eternal damnation. I, on 
the other hand, am going to argue, that we ought to be 
free to make an eclecticism of the Scriptures, — that 
is, to select those parts which are wise and noble, and 
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disbelieve those which are uninstructive or misleading. 
Mr. Grant, however, says, ‘ You shall take all or none, ” 
(p. 178.) Throughout the whole debate, Mr. Holyoake 
had reiterated this source of his perplexity, this ground 
of his objection to the Scriptures. Among the Articles 
of the English Church which Mr. Grant had accepted 
was the eleventh, which says, “ We are accounted right- 
eous before God only by faith, and not for our own works 
or deservings.” (Quoting this, Mr. Holyoake presents 
the presumed antagonism ‘Gravis faith and works in the 
New ‘T'estament, and adds that St. Paul gives the bal- 
ance in favor of faith, thus: “ For to him that worketh 
not, but believeth, his faith is accounted for righteous- 
ness.” Mr. Holyoake is not so stolid as to be unaware 
that the works which St. Paul often refers to are the 
works of the Jewish law. What a parody upon some 
preaching is contained in the following : — 


*¢ What a wilderness is the Evangelical doctrine of motives ! 
First you are told to attend to your moral duties; then you 
are told that you cannot do any thing unless God first disposes 
you ; then you are told that whatever good works you perform 
will be of no avail unless you also believe ; and then that you 
cannot believe unless God gives you grace to believe ; and then 
that God will not give you this grace unless you ask him; and 
then that you cannot ask him effectually unless you already have 
the grace of faith, which is the very thing you have to ask for. 
What effect can all this have, but to bewilder the young searcher 
after truth and duty ? Contrast this perplexing doctrine with the 
simple and straightforward instruction of Secularism: Mean 
well, and act well, and you will deserve well, both here and 
hereafter, whatever you may see reason to believe.’’ — p. 49. 


Mr. Holyoake complains of objectionable passages, of- 
fensive to delicacy, as found in the Bible. ‘T'hese his op- 
ponent explains and accounts for, as even an intelligent 
child may; though Mr. Grant does not describe them 
happily when he calls them the “ Police Reports of God.” 
Mr. Holyoake says, “ Mind, there are great features in 
the life of Christ, which I admit to be very noble.” He 
argues that his words, and those of the Apostles, are 
open to objection, because of the manner in which Christ 
spoke of his opponents. These “ opponents,’ whom 
Mr. Holyoake thus puts on a par with the Saviour, are 
those very scrupulous and tender-hearted creatures, the 
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Pharisees. The Scriptures, too, we learn, for the first time, 
“inculcate and justify persecution.” St. Paul also was 
sharply denunciatory towards the rival teachers and here- 
tics of his time, — though, as the civil power was against 
him, and not in his hands, Mr. Holyoake must find com- 
fort in knowing that after Paul became a Christian, at 
least, he was disabled from being a persector. Mr. Holy- 
oake tells us, that from his very childhoou he was troubled 
with the idea of two Christs, — the one gentle and bless- 
ing little children; the other austere, condemning “ his 
opponents.” Perhaps the fact that Christ addressed two 
different classes of persons might throw some light on 
this mysterious problem. “ There are,” says Mr. Holy- 
oake, “human and popular elements in Christianity, 
which have undoubtedly been of service to mankind. 
Our complaint is, not that they are there, but that they 
are fettered by contradictory doctrines, which have almost 
rendered them nugatory.” (p. 236.) “ And here is my 
confusion and my difficulty. If I could believe the whole 
of the Scriptures, I should be willing to do so; but when 
Mr. Grant says to me, ‘ No, you are to believe all or 
none,’ you may depend upon it, | I will take him at his 
word, and I shall believe none.” (p. 183.) Scripture, 
too, greatly to the scandal of Mr. Holyoake, makes prom- 
ises which are not fulfilled; thus, in Psalm xci. 10, 
“ There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague 
come nigh thy dwelling. He shall give his angels charge 
concerning thee.” (p. 236.) The doctrine of “ eternal 
torments,’ as popularly understood, is also most exciting 
in its effect upon Mr. Holyoake. 

Mr. Grant finds no difficulty, as may well be supposed, 
in replying eloquently and cogently to all this confused 
treatment of the contents of the Bible. Of course he 
avails himself of the utmost license allowed him within the 
range of his creed, but he is fair, thorough, and effective. 
If Mr. Holyoake and his friends would use some portion of 
the time which they spend in picking the Bible to pieces, 
in the better purposes of harmonizing and digesting its 
unerring religious lessons, their minds would be relieved. 

Some judicious persons may doubt the wisdom or the 
practical good of all such public discussions, and may 
even give reasons for regarding them as mischievous in 
their effects. ‘Those who are firm, and at peace in their 
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own religious convictions, may view such measures as 
only making proclamations of infidelity, announcing its 
presence and its arguments to those who are ignorant of 
them, and detracting from that sanctity which should be 
guarded for all religious interests, but which is diminished 
when they are brought into question. We do not in- 
tend to argue this matter here. We indeed feel a pre- 
vailing sympathy with the objections just stated. Cer- 
tainly we could not expect any great good to result from 
such a discussion, except indirectly, and as it led to wiser 
and more effective measures from Christians. But such 
discussions cannot be suppressed. ‘They will virtually 
take place without a hall of meeting, or chairman, or 
fixed rules, or defined topics, or the opportunities of di- 
rect assertion and reply before the same audience. ‘They 
will transpire, they do transpire, through the press, with 
its many devices and facilities for reaching the minds of 
all classes of people. Nor must believers expect to mo- 
nopolize the discussion of the great religious questions of 
the day; they should not wish to do so; they will lose 
half their strength if they try to do so. For some of the 
strongest arguments that can be offered in support of re- 
ligiov and Christianity are suggested to the mind only 
through the collisions of antagonism, scepticism, and un- 
belief, and in answer to objections. The strength of 
faith lies, in a measure, in the weakness and insuflicien- 
cy of unbelief. Just as St. Paul found a text for his dis- 
course at Athens, in the confessed incompetency of hea- 
thenism, as shown in one plain stone inscribed “ To the 
Unknown God,” though surrounded with altars, statues, 
and temples to gods which had names, so the void left in 
the heart by unbelief, the vacuum which nature abhors, 
is usually the exciting cause of the love of debate which 
is so strong in a sceptic. ‘There are two sets of the 
practical evidences of religion, — good people and good 
deeds; bad people and bad deeds. The one set show the 
fruits of true religion, the other demonstrate the effects of 
its absence. ‘l'here are two sets of arguments for the 
verity of Christianity ; the one composed of all the posi- 
tive, demonstrable, and unanswerable evidences on which 
it rests, in fact, in history, and in the tests of experimen- 
tal trial; the other exhibited in the silly puerilities, the 
weak evasions, and the ingenious but always discom- 
fited shifts to which objectors to it may be driven. 
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When, as in the case before us, a discussion of the 
claims of religion and Christianity is mixed up with an 
indirect discussion of all the debated themes and all the 
crude devices and all the earnest reforms of the day, he 
must be a visionary or a most superficial person who 
trusts to mere dogmatism for strength on the side of be- 
lief. ‘There were evidently listeners to that discussion 
who are not to be trifled with, in any way, whether with 
the weapons of the body, the fist and the tongue, or the 
weapons of the heart and mind. Their brains may hold 
a mass of undigested speculations, their breasts may be 
burdened by many untamed, envious, or disturbing feel- 
ings, but they have their thoughts, their struggles, their 
problems, and their woes. They have come to feel that 
they have a personal right to engage in the conflicts 
which were once left to kings, scholars, philosophers, and 
preachers. ‘They have their preachers too, —if a word 
which the Gospel invented is not wholly unavailable to 
some who nevertheless assume it, to give them a sort of 
professional prestige in their antagonism to the Gospel. 
For ourselves, we are willing to admit that there is a 
great deal more of honest than of dishonest unbelief in 
Christendom. Among actual criminals and vicious and 
reckless persons, the faculties, instincts, and mental pro- 
cesses with which both belief and unbelief are concerned 
lie wholly dormant, unthought of. Active unbelief by 
no means implies any vice of character. It may prove a 
weak, an erratic, an ill-balanced, or a prejudiced mind. 
It may connect itself with all “the vices of the mind,’ 
and it may work mentally in a manner which shall be 
sure at last to result in moral deterioration. But these 
facts are consistent with the unavoidable conclusion, that 
some of the most blameless and well-meaning persons 
may be utter sceptics. Then, of course, scepticism will 
unite to itself all the uneasy, rancorous, and violent pas- 
sions which are inflamed by all social wrongs and the 
iniquitous institutions of society. That a strong anda 
dangerous phalanx of infidels and atheists, or Secularists, 
if Mr. Holyoake so desires, is to be found among the 
working-classes of England, we do not need his word to 
inform us. How far he has their respect for weight of 
character and singleness of purpose, possessed by him or 
not, we have no means of knowing. We regard this 
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discussion of his with Mr. Grant as one of many strong 
and irresistible appeals made to Christians to bring back 
their religion to its first principles; that all the difficulties 
which existing social or religious institutions oppose to 
its just influence may be removed; and that its own di- 
vine power, which once had eminent demonstration with 
“the common people,” and its imprisoned spirit of truth, 
liberty, holiness, and love may be felt over Christendom. 
We have no more fear for the security of the Gospel, 
than for that of the sun. We have as cheerful a confi- 
dence that the Christian faith will come bright and pure 
through the clouded way of men’s strifes and the gloom 
of their unbeliefs, as we have that the sky, now veiled, 
as we write, in melancholy mists, through which heaven 
is weeping its renewing tears, will shine in all the glory 
of our chief star again, and will shine for others when 
our brief days are closed. 
G. E. E. 
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The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign: Why it exists, and 
how it may be extinguished. By H.C. Carey, Author of 
* Principles of Political Economy,” ** The Past, the Present, 
and the Future,” &c., &c. Philadelphia: A. Hart, 1853. 
12mo. pp. 426. 


Tuts is the work of a political economist altogether. Scarcely 
a word does it contain in relation to any other aspect of this im- 
mense subject. It has the merit, if it has no other, of keeping 
rigidly to a single view, indulging in no sentiment, going into no 
description of horrors, making no appeal to feeling or fancy, nor 
yet to facts except of one kind, — those belonging to cause and 
effect. It is difficult to understand how a man can write so 
much on such a subject, without any enthusiasm, and, as many 
may say, without any evidence of a large humanity. Yet we 
have no idea that there is any want of humanity there, or any 
less of it than in those who exhibit great sensibility, and appeal 
to nothing else. Such men may be more one-sided than Mr. 
Carey, and much less likely to accomplish their object. Such 
books as his are needed. ‘There is a large class of men, North 
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as well as South, and in all lands, who can never be reached 
by any other calculations than those of profit and loss ; and it is 
a great matter to compel that class to admit, what they profess to 
believe, but do not show that they believe, namely, the utter im- 
policy and fatuity of every form of slavery, as demonstrated by 
abounding facts and unquestionable statistics, drawn from the 
history of commerce in all countries. 

This is the design of the book before us, and we doubt if any 
book has been written on the subject, in which greater pains 
were taken, or more impartiality intended. One pledge of im- 
partiality the author gives, by taking nearly all his facts from 
writers holding views directly opposed to his own, ‘and not 
therefore to be suspected of any exaggeration,” as he says in 
the Preface. Yet this is not always a safe inference, and we 
fear this writer, like many others, has assumed it too easily. A 
man may make mistakes, where he does not exaggerate; and 
that many mistakes must have been made as to the facts of this 
subject, particularly in reference to the effect of emancipation 
in the British Islands, is evident from the directly opposite state- 
ments of actual results. Yet there are undisputed facts ; and 
out of the immense mass which Mr. Carey has brought together, 
enough can be found to satisfy even the most prejudiced minds 
of the short-sighted and ruinous policy of all systems of trade 
and schemes of conquest based upon human bondage. 

The book consists of twenty-one chapters; treating of free- 
dom and slavery, and the transition from one to the other, both 
ways, in the United States, the West Indies, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Portugal, Turkey, India, Germany, Russia, Denmark, 
Spain, and Belgium. ‘This enumeration is enough to show how 
much the writer has attempted, and how impossible it must be to 
be accurate in all the details. We confess, the very extent of 
the ground covered, and the large period of time involved, 
make us sceptical of the entire accuracy of all the statements. 
Still, as we have not the knowledge which would enable us to 
disprove, or authorize us to deny, many of the assertions, we 
content ourselves with adducing some of the most important, and 
remarking upon inferences and principles of which we may be 
competent to judge. 

It is an old apology for slavery,-—— carrying inconsistency in 
its very face, refuted again and again, yet repeated and repeated, 
as if it were new and sound,— that there are many kinds of 
bondage besides that of the negro race. We are sorry to see 
any countenance given to this poor apology, by such a man as 
Mr. Carey. Yet his opening passage goes to favor it, or it has 
no relevancy. ‘To speak of all forms and modes of suffering, 
whether from poverty, sickness, want of employment, wearing 
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toil, inadequate wages, unavoidable exposure, separation of 
parents and children, and even banishment or imprisonment for 
crime, as * slavery,” is confounding, not only terms, but facts 
and essential differences. The great distinction, and incompar- 
able as well as inseparable evil of slavery, is, that it puts human 
beings entirely at the mercy of all kinds of human character and 
temper. So long as absolute power, and for the most part irre- 
sponsible power, over the liberty, limbs, labor, and life of a man, 
is lodged in another man, and may be transferred at any time to 
any and every kind of man, it would not relieve the system of its 
very worst feature, if you could prove that every slave in the 
land is at this moment well treated and content. All compari- 
sons, therefore, with other forms of subjection or hardship, such 
as those of laborers in the mines and operatives in the factory, 
even at the worst, are irrelevant and unfair. 

Mr. Carey institutes a labored comparison of the slavery of 
the British colonies with that of the United States, in order to 
judge of the duty of emancipation here as well as there. And 
he shows the important fact, that the “terrific waste of life” 
among the blacks in the colonies was such, prior to 1829, that 
any act of emancipation, and almost any change, must have been 
a mercy. His calculation is, that, without some change, the 
whole negro race would have perished there in half a century 
more. If this be true, it reveals an unpardonable neglect and 
inhumanity on the part of the English government, for which 
the large amount afterward paid for the liberation of the slaves 
was a small compensation ; especially as it went to the relief of 
the owners, and its benefit to the blacks still remains a disputed 
question. One fact, we believe, cannot be disputed. ‘The dan- 
gers of emancipation to the masters, so much apprehended, have 
been literally nothing, — not a single white man having lost his 
life as a consequence of immediate emancipation. It is also 
seen, that the islands which gave not only instant, but uncondi- 
tional freedom, as Bermuda and Antigua, have suffered far less, 
even economically, than the islands which continued a semi- 
slavery, under the name of‘ apprenticeship.” It is not a law 
of human nature, or a fact of history, that men incline more to 
injure us when we are just and kind to them, than when we op- 
press and wrong them. 

The number of slaves in the Union now, Mr. Carey places at 
3,800,000. And to pay their masters for freeing them, at the 
average rate paid by the British government (£25 per head), 
would require nearly £ 100,000,000, or five hundred millions of 
dollars. And if based upon a calculation of the higher price of 
slaves in this country now than in the colonies twenty years ago, 
the amount required would rise to the enormous sum of nearly 
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two thousand millions of dollars! So that while we may well 
doubt the justice of such a demand, made too upon the Free 
States, none of which asked any consideration for the emancipa- 
tion of their own slaves, there is not the least reason to antici- 
pate the attempt. Mr. Carey assumes that our slaves are much 
better fed, better clothed, and less overworked, than were those 
of the English planters before emancipation. But many of the 
facts he adduces, and many more easily furnished, are rather 
inconsistent with this assumption,— if not comparatively, at 
least positively. Fearful testimonies, yet indubitable, may be 
found in the ** Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Indeed, we could 
bring admissions and assertions from many slave-holders, Henry 
Clay one of them, going to prove any thing rather than kind 
treatment of slaves on the more Southern plantations. The fact 
that the births do not equal the deaths, that the system does not 
sustain itself, but depends still on the inhuman slave-trade, do- 
mestic and foreign, ought to satisfy even the narrow political 
economist. Mr. Carey ascribes much of the evil to the princi- 
ples of ** free trade,”’ on which he thinks our present administra- 
tion incline to act. But we commend him to his own declaration 
as showing enough of the nature and cause of the evil. ‘* Unless 
a change be somewhere made, abroad or at home, we must per- 
force submit to the continuance of the existing system, which 
precludes education, almost eschews matrimony, separates hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, and sends the women to 
the labors of the fields.” 

The chapter entitled ‘* How Slavery grows in India,” presents 
an awful picture of the seeming rapacity of the English nation. 
It is a subject which we do not comprehend, for some of the 
statements are almost beyond belief. But if true, there is no 
language of condemnation too strong to be spoken of it. 

** How Slavery grows in Ireland, Scotland, and England,” 
illustrates what we have said of the vague use of the term 
“slavery.” Yet the proofs given of the misery and crime, and 
their equal growth, in England especially, are such as would 
justify the use of almost any terms. For example, a statement 
is given, ‘ by the coroner of Leeds,” to the effect, that “* three 
hundred infants are put to death yearly in that single city, to 
avoid the consequences of their living.” While * burial-clubs ” 
are becoming common among the poor, by the payment ofa 
small annual sum, which entitles the parent to receive from 
three to five pounds from the club, on the death of a child; and 
parents are said to cause death, ‘* by starvation, ill-usage, or 
poison,” with a view to the compensation. Such atrocity, and 
more than savage inhumanity, is possible, but it should be cred- 
ited only on evidence that none can resist; and some of the evi- 
dence here adduced is not of that character. 
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All these evils, and many more to which we cannot advert, 
Mr. Carey appears to ascribe chiefly to the low price of labor, 
and the attempt of that vast nation, England, to coerce all other 
nations into compliance with her commercial system. Here is 
to be found, he thinks, both the cause of the evil, and the nature 
of the remedy to be applied. ‘To us this seems a very narrow 
view ; as does also such a general, confident statement as the 
following, which may be taken as a summing up of this writer’s 


argument ; though, to do it entire justice, the whole book should 
be read. 


‘Tt is to the country of Hampden and Sidney that the world should 
be enabled to look for advice in all matters affecting the cause of free- 
dom ; and it is to her that all would look, could her statesmen bring 
themselves to understand how destructive to herself and them is the 
system of centralization she now seeks to establish. As it is, slavery 
grows in al] the countries under her control, and freedom grows in no 
single country of the world but those which protect themselves against 
her system. It is time that the enlightened and liberal men of England 
should study the cause of this fact ; and whenever they shall do so, they 
will find a ready explanation of the growing pauperism, immorality, 
gloom, and slavery of their own country ; and they will then have little 
difficulty in understanding that the protecting tariffs of all the advan- 
cing nations of urope are but measures of resistance to a system of enor- 
mous oppression, and that it is in that direction that the people of this 
country are to look for the true and only road to freedom of trade and 
the freedom of man.”” 


With due deference to the vast array of facts and show of 
reasons in this work, we are compelled to leave it with the con- 
viction strengthened rather than weakened, that the causes and 
remedies of slavery lie deeper than tariffs, and that many of 
them may be found nearer home than England. 





1. History of Europe, from the Commencement of the French Rev- 
olution in 1789 to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1814. 
By Arcuispatp Atison, F. R.S. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
1850. 8vols. 8vo. 

2. History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Arcuipatp 
Auison, Bart. Part I. New Series. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1853. 8vo. pp. 196. 


Tuts unwearied writer has issued the first volume of a “ His- 
tory of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Ac- 
cession of Louis Napoleon in 1852.” As we do not, like him, 
possess the gift of prophesying as well as recording, and are not 
so fond as he is of dealing with certain things that would inevi- 
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tably have happened if certain other things had not come to pass, 
we will not venture to pronounce beforehand what the merits of 
his new book will be, or what reception it will find from the 
British public. We suppose, however, that we shall not be rash 
in the surmise that it will contain similar faults to those which 
he has already made familiar to us; with the same trashy 
thinking, and the same ambitious, but inelegant, style of express- 
ing his thought; and that it will meet with much favor in some 
political circles. For ourselves, we have but just risen —late 
in the day, to be sure — from the perusal of the tenth volume, 
more than a thousand pages thick, of his “ History of Europe, 
from the Commencement of the French Revolution to the Res- 
toration of the Bourbons.” Subsequent events, though they have 
not made this title a misnomer, have refuted the idea 6n which 
his work proceeds under it; which is, that the Revolution, be- 
gun in 1789, was terminated by the return of Louis the Desired 
in 1815. Now the fact is undeniable, that the great era which 
we call the French Revolution either ended at the point where 
Carlyle fixes it, and where it really stands, the 5th of October, 
1795, when the cannon of the ** bronze Artillery officer,” Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, swept the streets of Paris, or else it must be con- 
sidered as going on still. ‘There is no other alternative. We 
can say nothing else since Napoleon the Third has begun to 
reign. He has established thus much. 

Our historian seems to hold nothing in such horror as revolu- 
tion, of every kind, in every place, at every period, past and to 
come. His conservatism is perfect. This may be among the 
reasons why Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. was recently further hon- 
ored by a degree of Doctor of Laws at Oxford, where Mr. Punch 
describes him as “ sitting proudly.” He can hardly be styled 
a doctor in the laws of historical propriety, rhetoric, or English 
grammar. Lest this should appear spoken too harshly, a few 
passages may be quoted in apology for the last expression. 
What is to be said of such phrases as these: ‘‘ The forces 
whom they had so often been told were cut to pieces”; “* each 
ship returned to their respective harbors ”’ ; “ it lasted an hour 
and a half; but at the end of which time”? Oversights of a 
merely literal kind may not be regarded as of much conse- 
quence ; though he should have known that the hero of the 
American Lake Erie was not Commodore Parry, and the origin of 
the name given to a small but famous French town, “ Fontaine 
de bel eau,”’ should have preserved him from spelling that name 
always wrong. With regard to this country, he might easily 
have informed himself, before he sat down to write, that there 
are no such “two States” in our Union as “ Massachusetts and 
New England”’; and he ought not to have hazarded so hastily 
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the assertion, that “all the State judges, from the highest to the 
lowest, are elected by the people, their tenure of office never for 
life’; and therefore “judicial independence is unknown in 
America.” ‘ Literature and intellectual ability of the highest 
class meet with little encouragement in America,” says Sir 
Archibald. He makes mention of but three distinguished authors 
among us, and there is nothing to show that he is aware of the 
existence of any others. ‘These are Mr. Cooper the novelist, 
Washington Irving, and Dr. Channing. ‘“ But,” he adds, “ their 
works are almost all published in London,—a decisive proof 
that European habits and ideas are necessary to their due devel- 
opment.”” What the precise meaning of those last words may 
be, and what is its logical connection with the words that pre- 
ceded, is one of those difficult questions with which he sometimes 
chooses to perplex his readers. 

The Edinburgh ‘** Advocate ” was quite sure ten years ago, — 
nor did it ** require the gift of prophecy to foretell” it, — that the 
American Union cannot “hang long together.” We will not 
complain of the confidence of that assertion, though it would 
have been better suited to a political pamphlet than to sober his- 
tory. We will rather listen to it with solemnity of mind, as to a 
voice of admonition, coming from an unfriendly quarter. But 
we cannot take it so well of him, when he declares that ‘ noth- 
ing is more certain than that hostilities with the United States 
are not only probable, but imminent,” — “ not only probable, but, 
it is to be feared, unavoidable,” — and then goes on to give in- 
structions how we may be soundly beaten. He has been proved 
a false prophet thus far; and may a merciful God forbid that 
any disastrous circumstances should give his predictions even a 
remote fulfilment! Such a conflict would be worse than those 
battles of Chippewa and Fort Erie, where he is pleased to say 
that, “ literally speaking, ‘ Greek met Greek,’ and that ‘ the 
Kentucky rifles dealt out death with no sparing hand among the 
trees.” We are pained to be merry over so serious a subject ; 
but we cannot refrain from uttering the hope, that no occasion 
will ever arise for him to say again, ** The English colors were 
mournfully lowered to the broad pendant of their emancipated 
offspring.” Whether the word “ their” refers to “ English ” 
or to * colors,” may be a problem for grammarians. We are 
sure, at least, that no future historian will ever state a similar 
fact in the same language. 
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The History of Leominster, or the Northern Half of the Lan- 
caster New or Additional Grant, from June 26, 1701, the 
Date of the Deed from George Tahanto, Indian Sagamore, 


to July 4, 1852. Fitchburg: Reveille Office. 1853. pp. 
263. 12mo. 


THERE are several reasons why this little volume should re- 
ceive a notice among the publications of the day. Doctor Wil- 
der has introduced his book and given its narrative in a manner 
peculiarly hisown. Having passed the allotted age of man, and 
having withdrawn from the duties of an arduous profession and 
from public office, (he was for several years State Treasurer of 
Massachusetts,) he has devoted a few leisure hours to gathering 
up and placing upon record many facts, incidents, and traditions, 
that would otherwise soon have been lost. For this we thank 
him ; and so, we believe, will generations to come. Many of the 
facts he records are of course local, and not of general interest ; 
still they are valuable as furnishing stores for the future his- 
torian. 

To the Ecclesiastical History of the town Doctor Wilder 
has given a peculiar interest. Few can read his brief account 
of Mr. Rogers, a direct descendant from the Smithfield martyr, 
or the touching and beautiful letter of the pastor to his flock 
when about to be separated from them, without interest. 


Would it not be well if the venerable and aged among us 
would more frequently improve the evening of life in recording 


stores of memory and tradition that must otherwise so soon be 
lost ? 





History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Vol. 
V. The Reformation in England. By J. H. Merte v’Av- 
BIGNE, D. D., President of the Theological School at Geneva, 
and Vice-President of the Société Evangelique. Translated 
by H. Wuire, B. A. Trinity College, M. A., and Ph. Dr. Hei- 
delberg. ‘The Translation carefully revised by Dr. MERLE 
p’AuBigNE. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1853. 
12mo. pp. 518. 


Dr. MERLE, as he is called at Geneva, has now completed his 
great work upon the Protestant Reformation, with the same zeal, 
vigor, apparent originality, and uncommon graphie power which 
have made the merit of his previous volumes, ‘The first few 
chapters of earlier history are somewhat wearisome, and the 
necessity of burdening his work with this tedious preface is not 
at all clear; but from the moment that the narration takes up 
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Wickliffe, till its close with Wolsey, the interest steadily in- 
creases. Of course, this author is not expected to give any thing 
like an impartial view of that spiritual revolution from whose 
fountain-head our own churches drew their waters of life. Dr. 
Merle does not claim to be any thing else than a fervent parti- 
san. In intercourse with mere strangers he is wont to handle 
with excessive severity even Protestants differing from him 
in opinion, and the Romish Church finds no mercy either from 
his tongue or his pen. Still, it is this sort of zealous advocates 
for one side who find the largest.audience and reap the richest 
harvest; and in our country more than in any other, where the 
moderate opinion of profound learning is little heeded, and the 
calm verdict of philosophy passed by, of the hurrying crowd. 

With this characteristic fault, there is united a stirring elo- 
quence, an energetic style, and a dramatic, power, which have 
won for themselves an unbounded popularity on our side of the 
water. The present volume is entirely independent of the oth- 
ers, and is therefore, as a smaller work and one nearer home to 
ourselves, entitled to still more favor among Protestants of Eng- 
lish origin. But we regret, for the author’s permanent reputa- 
tion, that every representative of Protestantism finds unmingled 
praise, every adherent of the old Church unsparing criticism. 
Protestant cowards like Bilney, Protestant cringers like Cranmer, 
Protestant sensualists like Henry the Eighth, find their faults 
extenuated, or their crimes concealed ; while every weakness of 
Wolsey is exaggerated, the basest motive attributed to each Rom- 
ish act, and a character noble as that of Sir Thomas More 
awakens no admiration beside the girlish frivolity of Anne Bo- 
leyn and the unmanly timidity of Dr. Barnes. 

There is something of epic unity in making the divorce of 
Queen Catherine the leading thought of the whole history, but 
other events would just as surely have cast off the Papal yoke 
from the English neck, and we cannot resist the conviction that 
Protestantism won no laurels by sanctioning the persecution of a 
wife of twenty years, who had been faithful through all her hus- 
band’s faithlessness, who maintained a queenly dignity under 
every insult, and would undoubtedly have gone to the stake for 
the religion she loved so well and the God she obeyed in such 
tender awe. 





Poems. By Atexanper Smits. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & 
Fields. 1853. 16mo. pp. 190. 


An auxiliary pen in our last number treated briefly of the 
contents of this volume, uttering a word of praise with large 
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qualifications. Its continued notoriety justifies a more extended 
criticism, especially of its principal piece, — ** A Life Drama.” 

This bold extravaganza has been received with a whirl of ap- 
plause by magazines and newspapers on both sides of the water. 
The Boston reprint of it has already reached its ** eighth thou- 
sand.” ‘To the eyes of many persons, a new poet capable of 
** outrolling ” such “ a lay” as was never heard of before, —a 
‘streaming moon,” “a palpitating star,”’ a “ comet’s spoom” 
of a poet, — seems to have arisen in the person of Alexander 
Smith. We are credibly assured that here is a real name, this 
time. At first we were led to doubt it, from the exceedingly 
mystifying and pretentious strain of the work ; and while we re- 
mained in this doubt we were ready to say, If the writer is really 
in earnest, and intends to shadow forth in his dim way his actual 
feelings and experience, — if he is seriously the hero of his own 
piece, —we should wish to keep such a person as far as pos- 
sible from our domestic circle ; and indeed, if he were one of our 
acquaintances, we should be painfully concerned for his wits. 
We are happy to be relieved from every suspicion of this inju- 
rious kind. The poet, who certainly is one, and a most imagi- 
native and fervid one, represents himself as burning with ambition 
to write ‘* great songs,”’ such as will carry the whole world cap- 
tive and make their author famous to all after-times. More than 
this, he fancies that he can do it; and his eager hope of triumph, 
coupled with some contempt for what has been achieved before 
him, pervades his wild performance from the beginning to the 
_ end. Such passionate vanity —if it is indeed his own feeling — 
is not the best preparation for success ; though the very audacity 
of it, and the swelling pomp of imagery and the frenzied expres- 
sion to which it naturally leads, may set men gazing and admir- 
ing for a while. Mr. Smith has a very poetic phraseology. He 
flows out sometimes into passages of admirable beauty. It would 
be foolish to deny that he shows broad and noble signs of genius. 
There is nothing ordinary about him, either in word or thought. 
In his incessant beating about after similes, he sometimes hits 
upon those that are not only ingenious, but extremely fine. We 
should hesitate whether to put into this class one that has been 
abundantly praised : — 


‘¢ The sun is dying like a cloven king,”’ &c. —p. 117. 


It seems to us far-fetched and violent. But the pendant to this 
picture is touching and masterly : — 


‘“‘ When the heart-sick earth 
Turns her broad back upon the gaudy sun, 
And stoops her weary forehead to the night, 
To struggle with her sorrow all alone, 
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The moon, that patient sufferer, pale with pain, 
Presses her cold lips on her sister’s brow, 
Till she is calm.’? — p. 107. 


This is one of his quiet figures. He is more in love with the 
monstrous ; as this, for example : — 


‘* Lady ! he was as far *bove common men 
As a sun-steed, wild-eyed and meteor-maned, 
Neighing the reeling stars, is ’bove a hack 
With sluggish veins of mud.’’ — p. 19. 


In his zeal to be forcible and original, he commits frequent 
offences against the proprieties of the English tongue ; repeats a 
few favorite phrases till we become sickened even with the best 
of them; and hunts down metaphors till we are thoroughly 
weary of the chase. The staple subjects in his verse are the 
moon, the stars, and the sea. Every thing is like one or the 
other; and very odd comparisons they sometimes bring before 
us. If we should strike out from his verses whatever has refer- 
ence to these three grand objects in nature, we should make a 
terrible thinning in their ranks, and a great plundering among 
their jewels. We have admitted that there are jewels, genuine 
and rich. They have been pretty freely extracted by laudatory 
journals. But we must declare our conviction, that we could 
quite match them in number with gross faults in language, in 
taste, and in spirit. And apart from any particular instances, 
the general tone of the piece is painful and offensive. We 
should not care so much for a few vicious periods, a little unjus- 
tifiable use of single words, a slight and even considerable over- 
flow of exuberant talent, or a too excited brain. We should be 
willing to overlook it, if an honest intensity occasionally rushed 
into rant. We would try not to smile when we found something 
ridiculous where the author meant to be superb. But the work 
as a whole is in a bad vein,— meretricious, unwholesome, fan- 
tastic. It smells of moral fever and disease. ‘There are parts 
that affront and shock us. We will not excuse its indelicacies. 
We have a right to complain of it, when it takes irreverent free- 
doms with the Hotiest Name. 

The London “ Spectator,” meaning to pass high eommenda- 
tion on Mr. Smith, says: “It is to the earlier works of Keats 
and Shelley alone that we can look for a counterpart,” &c. As 
to Keats, we leave those to judge who can take any pleasure in 
reading him. But we think that the English critic who com- 
pares the new poet with the author of “ Queen Mab,” does an 
injustice where he intends a compliment. Percy B. Shelley, 
whose atheistic and libertine notions are pretty generally under- 
stood, impresses us, we confess, with little more respect for his 
poetry than for his principles. But we already relent towards 
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the bard of the “* Life Drama,” and fear that we have dealt too 
harshly with this fresh candidate for laurels. If his blemishes 
are great, his merits are great also. We conclude, therefore, 
with the hope, that, when a sharp but appreciating criticism shall 
have lopped his extravagances, and when a matured experience 
shall have tempered his fires, and when a pure taste shall have 
redeemed him from the influence of pernicious models, we shall 
have other products of his mind more worthy of the divine gift 
that appears to have been bestowed upon him. 





Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians. By Rev. Tuomas 
Lavriz, Surviving Associate in that Mission. With Por- 
trait, Map of the Country, Illustrations, §c. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1853. 12mo. pp. 418. 


Many will recall the interest excited, thirteen years since, by 
the visit of the Nestorian bishop, Mar Yohanna, to this country. 
It was indeed a strange thing to see the representative of an 
Oriental hierarchy, one who could trace his predecessors back 
to the days of the Constantines, visiting a country whose date is 
but of yesterday, and welcomed by churches to which hierar- 
chies are unknown. Some also will remember to have read, that 


a year after that visit there took place a bloody massacre of the 
Nestorians, perpetrated by the hands of their Kurdish neighbors, 
but with the sanction of the Turkish government. ‘These occur- 
- rences prepared us to feel an interest in the volume before us; 
but the depth of that interest went far beyond our anticipations. 

The Nestorians, once a powerful branch of the Church, who 
sent their missionaries to India and to China, still exist, though 
in a state far removed from their former greatness. ‘Their rela- 
tion to the Greek Church is that of protest against its superstitious 
observances, their leader, Nestorius, having been driven from the 
patriarchal see of Constantinople, about the middle of the fifth 
century, because he denied to the Virgin Mary the title ‘* Mother 
of God.” The chief seat of this interesting sect is in the moun- 
tainous cquntry in the centre of Kardistan, an Asiatic Switzer- 
land, where the simple inhabitants live on the milk and the flesh 
of their flocks, and where till recently they knew little of any 
government but that of their religious chief. This personage, 
known in every generation by the name of Mar Shimon (Bishop 
Simon) claims the lofty title of Patriarch of the East. The pa- 
triarch who ruled in the period to which the book before us re- 
lates, and we presume still rules, is described as a man of mid- 
dle age, of commanding presence, with much in his bearing and 
character of the dignified ecclesiastic, and not a little of the 
thoughtful and ambitious statesman. 
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On the mountains, the authority of the Patriarch was supreme. 
At the foot of those mountains, surrounding them entirely, were 
the Kurds, zealous Mohammedans, but distinct in race and in man- 
ners from the Turks, by whom they had but recently and to an 
imperfect degree been brought into subjection. Thus there was 
a double imperium in imperio, the Kurdish clans being but 
loosely subject to the Porte, and encircling in their turn an inde- 
pendent community of the Mountain Nestorians. Between these 
and the Kards, the usual relation was that of hostility. Even 
when actual war did not exist, religious bigotry and the differ- 
ence of races made intercourse between them difficult and dan- 
gerous. Among the Nestorians themselves, the inhabitants of 
different valleys were often upon terms of strife ; and the little 
State exhibited a miniature resemblance to Europe, in the days 
when the Pope was lord spiritual and temporal, and the semi- 
barbarian princes seldom rested from war among themselves but 
at the threat of a common danger and the call of religious zeal. 

It could hardly be expected that the Turkish government 
should willingly acquiesce in such a state of things. Indeed, 
the more intelligent that government became, the more it would 
feel called upon to establish its own supremacy in every part of 
its territory. ‘The Kurds, we have seen, were already in some 
degree subjugated, at the period of which we are writing. ‘Their 
emir, Nurdllah Bey, who figures in the work before us, appears 
for a time to have vacillated between allegiance to the Turkish 
power, and alliance with the Persians; but was at length induced 
to unite his forces with those of other chiefs, to aid the designs 
of the Porte in subjecting the Nestorians. ‘This end was accom- 
plished in an invasion in 1843, the leader of which was Badir 
Khan Bey, a Kirdish chief. It was less war than massacre. 
Atrocities were committed which, though not worse than might 
be expected from the ferocious tribe employed, reflect great dis- 
honor upon the government which now desires to be ranked 
among the civilized powers of the world. 

It was during the disturbed state of the country which preced- 
ed this fatal invasion, that the mission to the Mountain Nesto- 
rians was undertaken by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions ; and in its establishment the excellent and 
remarkable man whose memoir is before us bore the leading 

art. 
: Dr. Asahel Grant was born in the town of Marshall, New York, 
on the 17th of August, 1807. He did not enjoy the advantages 
of a college education, but prepared himself for the medical pro- 
fession partly with practising physicians, and partly at respect- 
able public institutions. It was while pursuing these studies that 
he became deeply interested in religion, and united himself to 
the Presbyterian Church. He married young, and settled in the 
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practice of his profession, at first in Braintrim, Pennsylvania, 
from which place, after the death of his wife, he removed to 
Utica, New York. Here he soon gained an extensive practice, 
and became a leading member and officer of the church to which 
he belonged. His thoughts, however, soon turned to a wider 
sphere of Christian usefulness. After many doubts, connected 
chiefly with his two young children, he felt that it was his duty 
to leave these in the care of religious relatives and friends, and 
embarked at Boston for the Levant in May, 1835. The previous 
month he had married his second wife, who accompanied him on 
his mission. ‘This lady, as eminent for learning and industry as 
for religious zeal and Christian excellence, became the first of 
many martyrs to their noble effort, whose loss to earth is re- 
corded in the pages before us. 

The missionary station at Oroomiah, in Persia, was estab- 
lished by Dr. Grant, in connection with Mr. Perkins, who had 
hitherto made Tabriz the centre of his operations. In Oroo- 
miah, Dr. Grant labored for more than three years, as physician 
at once to the body and to the soul, among a population consist- 
ing principally of Persians and Nestorians. His medical skill 
gained for him immediate attention among persons of all ranks 
and of all religions. While at this place, he was called to deep 
suffering in the loss of his second wife, a loss which was fol- 
lowed, a year after, by that of two children. During the interval 
between these afflictions he made his first visit to the Nestorians 
of the mountains ; being the first journey ever made to that se- 
‘cluded region by any Protestant Christian. The difficulties of 
the way were great in reality, and greater apparently in the 
opinion of some whose advice he felt bound to respect; but after 
many delays the object was at length accomplished. In his 
subsequent labors he visited the mountains repeatedly, and had, 
with the consent of the Turkish and Christian authorities, erected 
a house there, where he was to have been joined by other mis- 
sionaries, when the invasion of 1843 effected a sad interruption 
to his efforts. Even in that invasion, however, such was the 
respect felt for him by all classes, that the whole valley where 
he had lived was spared for his sake, until, at a subsequent period, 
the imprudent conduct of the inhabitants made them sharers in 
the general ruin. On the invasion taking place, Dr. Grant re- 
moved to Mosul, where, with his associates, he ministered to the 
relief of the fugitive Nestorians. ‘They found here also an op- 
portunity of exerting a useful influence upon the Jacobites, 
another considerable branch of the Eastern Church. The faith- 
ful laborer rested at length from all earthly toil, being attacked 
with sickness as he was preparing for a second visit to his na- 
tive land. He died at Mosul, April 24th, 1844. 

The purpose of Dr. Grant’s mission was to bring the ancient 
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church to which it was directed into communion with the gen- 
eral mind of Christendom, to diffuse intelligence, and restore or 
increase the spirit of vital piety. This work could not have been 
intrusted to hands more fitted for it than were those of Dr. Grant. 
Of equal enthusiasm in design and prudence in action, with much 
of that happy boldness which discerns when the safest way to 
meet danger is directly in front, with a truly catholic spirit which 
prevented his intercourse with the Oriental churches from being 
embarrassed at the outset by questions of forms and creeds, he 
was enabled by his skill in medicine to win the confidence and 
gratitude of Turk and Persian and Kard, and to obey the laws 
of his Divine Master by requiting with the most valuable services 
the opposition he encountered from some of other Christian de- 
nominations. Gifted in instruction and exhortation, though not 
regularly a member of the clerical body, he added to all these 
qualifications a commanding person, and a frame accustomed to 
endure fatigue and exposure. ‘The celebrated explorer of Nin- 
eveh, Mr. Layard, gives a warm testimony to his worth. His 
biographer, referring to the circumstances of his death, re- 
marks : — 


‘* We may be comforted, also, that he did not die at home. For the 
grief of his aged mother and his children could not have borne such a 
testimony to the power of a holy life, as did the tears of the Turkish 
governor, and the multitude, who could restrain neither their sobs nor 
their commendations round his grave. Not devout men alone made 
great lamentation over him. Some of the people rebuked us, because, 
they said, while all Mosul was in tears, we alone did not weep. All 
ranks and religions watched the progress of his disease with affectionate 
anxiety. ‘The French consul visited him daily ; the Kaimakam, then 
acting governor of the city, came also in person to inquire for him. On 
hearing of his death, Mar Shimon said, ‘ My country and my people are 
gone! Now my friend is gone also, and nothing remains to me but 
God ! ’? — pp. 396, 397. 


We give a single extract, from many which might be inserted, 
illustrative of the courage of ‘the good physician,” and of the 
influence which he exerted by this, and by the spirit of love 
which he breathed over the wildest hearts. It is the account of 
a visit to Heiyo, a chief who had been guilty of robbery, and had 
been outlawed and anathematized by the Patriarch. 


“ At first,’ he says, ‘‘ he received me in a very surly manner, and 
even hinted how easily he could rob and then despatch me with his dag- 
ger, at the same time drawing it from its sheath and passing his fingers 
along its edge. Some of his attendants also boasted of the numbers they 
had murdered, and their looks certainly did not belie their words. 
But I felt persuaded that, however they might waylay me in the moun- 
tains, | was in no dangerthere. Sol replied, that, as I was his guest, he 
could do with me as he pleased. But 1 felt deeply concerned for him and 
for his people, who were drawing down the wrath of God upon them by 
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their sins and animosities, and it would not be strange if they were all 
delivered to their foes. He pointed, with a sneer, to the rocky ramparts 
around, and asked how they could scale them. But I had touched a 
chord in his heart that responded to the touch ; and though at first he de- 
clared he would sooner turn Moslem than obey the Patriarch, he grad- 
ually relented, and in the end was restored to the church. The anath- 
ema that had rested on him for years was removed, at the feast of the 
cross, in September, and Heiyo himself walked some miles to meet the 
Patriarch, and make peace with the Malek, with whom he had Jong been 
at war. Mar Shimon came in person and re-consecrated the church, 
which, from its central position and hoary antiquity, was held in great 
veneration. Many thousands, from all parts of the tribe, joined in the 
festivities, and I was welcomed by Heiyo with the cry of ‘ Hoba! 
hoba!’ (love), about which I had spoken to him so much and so ear- 
nestly.’’ — p. 250. 


One is tempted, on reading the accounts, in this volume, of 
atrocities committed under the sanction of the Turkish govern- 
ment, to relinquish all regret in anticipation of the doom which 
has so long threatened the Ottoman empire, and to welcome at 
any price the annexation of its territory to Russia or to any power 
which recognizes Christianity, and where at least order prevails, 
if it be the order of despotism. But such is not our lasting 
thought. The treatment of the Nestorians by the Turkish gov- 
ernment, though it can be neither justified nor excused, is in 
some degree palliated by their attitude of independence toward 
the empire in which their territory was included. And if we 
find enough in these pages to convince us that Kirds and Turks 
are still barbarians, and that even the statesmen of Constanti- 
nople are but learners in the school of philanthropy, we yet hesi- 
tate to believe that the sufferings of the East are to be alleviated 
by Russian cannon. Rather would we look, under Providence, 
for the restoration of that interesting region to prosperity, outward 
and spiritual, to the diffusion of knowledge, proceeding from in- 
creasing intercourse with civilized Europe, and to the efforts and 
the example of Christians like Dr. Grant and his associates. To 
the efforts of such men no sectarian feeling can prevent us from 
according the honor they deserve, while we echo with all our 
hearts the sentiment of Dr. Grant: “Churches might learn to 
cease contending with each other, and unite their strength against 
the common foe. Surely there is enough to engage the whole 
force of the Church, without one bickering word, from this time 
forth. We need union in action for the conversion of the world, 
rather than mere union in name or organization.” 


nar ae. 
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The History of New England, from 1630 to 1649. By Joun 
Winturop, Esq., First Governor of the Colony of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay. From his Original Manuscripts. With Notes 
to illustrate the Civil and Ecclesiastical Concerns, the Ge- 
ography, Settlement, and Institutions of the Country, and the 
Lives and Manners of the Principal Planters. By James 
SavaGE, President of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
A New Edition. With Additions and Corrections by the 
former Editor. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1853. Two 
Volumes. 8vo. pp. xviii., 514, 504. 


Tose who have grown to mature years in this immediate 
community without having read Savage’s edition of Winthrop’s 
Journal, cannot be expected to know or feel the spirit of the 
place in which they have been brought up. Among all the 
great and good men who have been nurtured upon this soil, or 
have but pressed their feet upon it, there has been no one of a 
nobler soul or a truer heart than John Winthrop. To him we 
are indebted as the first of our Christian magistrates, the first 
of our annalists, and the most single-hearted of our lay church- 
members, in giving us in bodily presentment, and in a most 
guileless record, the true ideal of a Christian gentleman on these 
wilderness shores. Often as we have mused over his quaint 
and antiquated style of thoroughly Puritanical frankness in 
recording what each day brought to pass; we have felt a new 
sense of admiration and reverence for the man. For sweetness 
and magnanimity, and courtesy, and kindliness and charity to- 
wards others, we know of no superior to the honored leader of 
the Massachusetts Company when, with the Charter that secured 
their rights, they made their settlement at Boston and Charles- 
town. 

The Journal of Governor Winthrop extends over a period of 
nineteen years. The illustrative matter introduced into the Ap- 

endix, and in the elaborate and ingenious annotations by the 

ditor, has the effect of extending the historical and biographical 
interest of the volumes into many years prior and subsequent to 
that space of time. ‘The rich variety of matter thus presented 
embraces the homeliest details and affairs of the highest moment. 
The superstitions of the age are found attested on these pages 
in many harmless, and in a few painful exhibitions of human 
credulity. No report of the organization of each new adminis- 
tration for these United States is written with more of grave dig- 
nity, as warranted by the importance of the interests involved, than 
is the entry by the honored Governor of a record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of the Colony, or of the doings of a church 
body in providing for the establishment of public worship and 
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the ordinances. No novel will ever be written “ founded on 
facts’ in our history, which will exceed in romance, pathos, or 
vividness of interest the veritable contents of this Journal. The 
Editor has for a quarter of a century been identified with the 
work on which he has so faithfully labored. A new generation 
of readers is now furnished with the opportunity of entering into 
his labors with high pleasure and sure profit. 





The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. By Wit- 
LIAM Sriruine, Author of * Annals of the Artists of Spain.” 
From the Second London Edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 322. 











Tuts delightful volume disturbs some of the romantic myths 
which Robertson, in the scantiness of his original materials, or in 
his superficial way of using them, had incorporated into his his- 
tory of the Spanish Emperor. What is lost, however, to romance, 
is gained on the score of authentic narrative ; and the result is 
not one whit less pleasurable in its effect upon that exquisite sense 
of the reader which is ministered to by some of the rarer inci- 
dents of historic biography, as it deals with the great of the earth. 
Mr. Stirling showed a persevering spirit in obtaining the choice 
documents from which he has constructed his narrative. Their 
genuineness is unquestioned, and the fulness of their informa- 
tion leaves scarcely any thing to be desired in reference to the 
subject on which they treat. The theme of the volume is the 
abdication of imperial sovereignty by Charles the Fifth, that he 
might retire to the holy life of the Cloister. The thread of his- 
tory is taken up at the time when he completes the purpose which 
he had long meditated. We think that the author would have 
met the wishes of a large portion of his readers, if he had given 
an introductory sketch of the political, religious, and civil rela- 
tions of the states of Europe, and of the early career of the 
Emperor, so that his pages might have been perused with a fuller 
understanding of the part which Charles had played on what 
was then the whole theatre of the world’s dramatic action. 
There is scarce any period of history more complicated for 
general readers than that of the later empire, when the family 
relations of reigning sovereigns, and the connection of indepen- 
dent princes by a feudal union, involve every incident and every 
public personage in a tangled web of confusion. 

The old myth of the watches or clocks gives way in Mr. 
Stirling’s pages to a passion for horology in the illustrious re 
cluse. The story that he celebrated his own obsequies is some- 
what reduced in its details, though it is still left essentially the 
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same in its eccentric display of a morbid devotion. But when 
we read of the epicurean and the gormandizing propensities of 
the Emperor, and of that intensity of surviving interest in the 
affairs of state which he had nominally surrendered over that he 
might prepare for eternity; when we find him in his convent 
at Yuste, feeling, as it were, in his gouty fingers the threads of 
sensation which coursed through the politics of Europe, — we re- 
alize that he was in no sense dead to the world. There is a charm 
over the pages which detains the reader, and leads him to lapse 
into frequent reverie upon those common human traits which seem 
to grow colossal in those who fill the higher places of the world. 





A Memorial of Horatio Greenough, consisting of a Memoir, 
Selections from his Writings, and Tributes to his Genius. 
By Henry T. Tuckerman. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 245. 


A warm and appreciating friend of the late admired artist, 
the first of American sculptors, has here paid to him his own 
tribute of respectful love, and has gathered together many simi- 
lar expressions from others. Such memorials are apt to be 
overwrought, especially when offered in the freshness of that 
sorrow which follows the time appointed for all men on the 
earth. Mr. Tuckerman’s tribute is not chargeable even with 
that pardonable mistake. The subject to which he devotes his 
pen here neither needed exaggeration nor required that one who 
wrote upon it should be specially on his guard against it. Mr. 
Greenough was eminently a sincere and simple-hearted man. 
His delicate virtues as well as his shining genius impressed all 
who were thrown into a transient intercourse with him. ‘The 
qualities which kindle and keep alive friendship were largely 
possessed by him. Mr. Tuckerman follows his career from his 
birth and childhood in Boston, his education at Cambridge, and 
the early tokens which he gave of an artistic taste, to his resi- 
dence in Italy, and his return home on a visit, which proved to 
be to die. An extract from the biographer’s ‘ Italian Sketch- 
Book,” renews the impression of his pleasant home and inter- 
course in the land of art. 

A rich selection of essays and fragments from the sculptor’s 
own pen, with tributes in prose and poetry to his genius, and a 
list of his finished works, complete the contents of this volume. 
We hope it may win that regard from a large circle of readers 
to which the merits of its subject and of its contents entitle it. 
May it help to extend a taste for art, and to win sympathy and 
honorable encouragement to those who devote themselves to its 
often ill-requited labors. 
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The Romance of Abelard and Heloise. By O. W. Wienr. q 
Translator of Cousin’s * History of Philosophy.” New York : r 
D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 16mo. pp. 266. | 


THE moment our eyes fell upon the title of this book, so in- 7 
viting and promising in its theme, we felt assured that its pe- i 
rusal would afford high pleasure and sound instruction. Mr. 

Wight has eminent qualifications for the undertaking which he 
has here most successfully completed. That strange intermin- 
gling of religion, love, romance, and philosophy, which the veri- 
table tale embraces, has always divided an interest in it between 
classes of minds of a most opposite character. The story has 
often been told confusedly. Some who have dealt with it have 
allowed themselves to yield wholly to its sentimentality, while 
others have written it as but a chapter in the history of philoso- 
phy. Mr. Wight has skilfully combined all the features of in- 
terest in the tale itself with a lively and vigorous representation 
of the framework of society, of the life and thought and action 
of the time in which its personages performed their parts. How 
many tears have been shed over the story! How many visitors 
to the cemetery of Pere la Chaise have sought out the stones 
which commemorate Abelard and Heloise! Mr. Wight fears 
that the charge of severity may be brought against him because 
he withholds his condemnation of the dreadful vengeance which 
was visited upon Abelard. But the author’s judgment is just, — 

though vengeance might have sought a less brutal penalty. 
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The Complete Works of Samuet Taytor Coteripce. With an 
Introductory Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological 
Opinions. Edited by Proressor Suepp. Vol. VII. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 12mo. pp. 702. 


WE again make mention of Professor Shedd’s excellent edi- 
tion of the Complete Works of Coleridge, in connection with 
the publication of the last volume, which brings the undertaking 
to a successful result. This volume embraces the author’s Po- 
etical and Dramatic Works. Our pages from time to time make 
frequent reference, as is the case with some previous pages of 
this number, to the erratic luminary whose works are now with- 
in the reach of all American readers. We are very far from 
joining in the extravagant laudations of his genius which, though 
not so common now as they were a few years ago, do still ex- 
eeed the bounds of sober and healthful justice. How Arch- 
deacon Hare, as in the dedication to Coleridge of his ‘* Mission 
of the Comforter,” can ascribe to him such a religious power 
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over himself, is to us inconceivable. Still Coleridge represents 
an order of mind which will ever be instructive toa class of 
minds when in a transition state. He may be studied with pleas- 
ure and interest by many who neither respect his character nor 
would accept his philosophy. 





Tribute to the Memory of Seth Low, Esq. A Sermon preached 
in the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 26, 
1853. By Frepertck A. Farurey, D. D., Minister of the 
Church. New York: Billings & Taylor. 1853. 8vo. pp. 24. 


WE use no extravagance of expression when we say that no 
minister of a Christian congregation ever preached a funeral ser- 
mon more justified in the subject of it, or more faithfully and 
touchingly true to all the harmonies of a solemn and instructive 
theme, than is this before us. ‘The honored and beloved man, 
the exemplary and devoted Christian, the endeared husband and 
father, the dispenser of municipal charities, the chief pillar ina 
Christian church, these are epithets and titles which belonged to 
the late Deacon Low, in all their fulness of meaning. He was 
known: to many of our brethren through his presence at our re- 
ligious conventions, where his dignity and courtesy added a grace 
to his intelligent interest and his earnest zeal in all that concerned 
the good of our denomination. He was known by not a few of 
us in the pleasant and kindly hospitalities of his home, where he 
made the stranger welcome and caused Christian sympathy to be 
a strong tie of relationship to many young ministers. 

The members of our elder religious society at Brooklyn owe 
more to him than to any other individual. He was its earliest 
friend. Through its days of weakness he never relaxed his 
labor for it, nor yielded his hope in that ultimate success with 
which its present full prosperity has been crowned. But his 
own character has been from first to last his richest contribution 
to it, generous as were his benefactions. A course of doctrinal 
lectures in explanation of our views, delivered each year, would 
not have done so much to remove prejudices concerning those 
views, and to commend them to the regard of opponents, as did 
the beauty and devotion of his daily life. In reading Dr. Far- 
ley’s excellent discourse, we have had no rising misgiving as to 
any excess of eulogy, but, on the contrary, have felt that the 
preacher had only to give expression to the deep sentiments of 
regard and veneration and personal gratitude wrought in his own 
heart through many years of intimate intercourse with his de- 
parted friend. ‘Truly have we lost one whose faith and example 
should work upon us a holy influence. 
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A Geological Map of the United States, and the British Prov- 
inces of North America: with an Explanatory Text, Geo- 
logical Sections, and Plates of Fossils which characterize the 
Formations. By Jutes Marcov, United States Geologist, 
Member of the Geological Society of France, etc., etc. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 1853. S8vo. pp. 92. 


TuE text of this book is designed to illustrate the map and to 
elucidate the geological structure of the northern half of this 
continent. Of course we have here a strictly scientific work, 
rigidly confined to one view of the facts which it embraces, 
leaving the economical applications to be made by those who 
have the power to make them. Only a practical geologist, fol- 
lowing the matter by his own immediate investigations, could be 
competent to give us a sketch of so vasta field of inquiry as is 
here opened. The treasures of mineral wealth covered by the 
soil of our wide-spread domain unite with the many curious 
questions of scientific interest to exalt the theme of this map 
and volume into great importance for our citizens. An im- 
mense amount of labor here presents its results in a very small 
compass. The volume is dedicated to Professor Agassiz, with 
whom M. Marcou shared the zest and the toils of an exploring 
expedition in the interior wilderness of our land. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Commencement at Harvard College. — The first Commencement at 
this ancient institution under the Presidency of. the Rev. Dr. Walker 
took place on Wednesday, July 20th. ‘The day was further signalized 
by the fact, that the class which graduated upon it was the largest that 
ever went forth from the College. Propitious weather, a full church, 
some excellent speaking, and many well-written exercises, gave a pleas- 
ant interest to the occasion. The honorary degrees which were con- 
ferred were bestowed as follows: — That of Doctor of Divinity, 
upon the Rev. Jaazaniah Crosby of Charlestown, N. H.; the Rev, 
William Newell, and the Rev. William A. Stearns, of Cambridge ; 
the Rev. George W. Hosmer of Buffalo, N. Y.; the Rev. Richard 
Fuller, D. D. of Baltimore ; and the Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D. D. of 
Boston. That of Doctor of Laws, on his Excellency John Henry Clif- 
ford, Governor of Massachusetts; the Hon. Pliny Merrick, and the Hon. 
George T. Bigelow, Justices of the Supreme Court of the Common- 
wealth ; the Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut; the Hon. Willard 
Phillips, and the Hon. Nathan Hale, of Boston; the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor-General of Canada, and the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere. That of Master of Arts, on the Rev. 
Otis Ainsworth Skinner, the Rev. Edmund Burke Willson, William 
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Henry Swift, Uriah A. Boyden, Benjamin Franklin Tweed, and Thomas 
William Parsons. 

The venerable and Rev. Dr. Willard, of Deerfield, who had graduated 
fifty years ago, and who for more than twenty years has maintained a 
cheerful spirit, and found means of serving his fellow-creatures, in a state 
of total blindness, implored the Divine blessing at the well-spread tables, 
and the usual Psalm was sung by the crowded company. 


In our Number for May appeared an extract from a letter from Rev. 
Mr. Hunter, the distinguished antiquary of London, in which he ascribed 
to Mr. Drake, in his History of Boston, an error of ten years in the date 
of the birth of the celebrated Captain John Smith. It seems but justice 
to Mr. Drake to state, that in this Mr. Hunter was mistaken ; and in jus- 
tice to Mr. Hunter we will add, that he soon discovered the source of his 
error, which was duly acknowledged, — being misled by an inscription 
upon a Dutch copy of Smith’s Map of New England. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Installation. — The Rev. Frepericx Hincxury, late of Haverhill, 
was installed as Pastor of the Church of the Saviour, in Hartrorp, Ct., 
on July 6th. Introductory Prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Hudson of South- 
ington, Ct.; Selections from Scripture, by the Rev. Mr. Tiffany of 
Springfield ; Sermon, by the Rev. Mr. Bellows of New York; Prayer 
of Installation, by the Rev. Dr. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fellowship 
of the Churches, by the Rev. Mr. Longfellow of Bruoklyn, N. Y. ; Clos- 
ing Service, by the Pastor elect. 


Dedication. — A new Unitarian Society has recently been organized 
at New Brighton, on Staten Island, New York, and its place of worship, 
under the title of ‘* The Church of the Redeemer,’’ was dedicated on 
June 29th. The Sermon, preached by the Pastor, the Rev. John Park- 
man, was printed in the New York ‘ Christian Inquirer,” for July 9th. 
This Discourse presents one of the most lucid and earnest statements 
that we have ever perused of the religious wants of our time, and of the 
mode and spirit in which Christian truth must be applied to meet them. 
It seems that the edifice, which it was supposed would accommodate all 
who might wish to attend it, needs enlargement already. 


Theological School at Meadville, Pa. —'The exercises of the graduat- 
ing class of this institution for this year were delivered on June 30th. 
The following are the names of the graduates and the subjects of their 
Dissertations : —‘‘ Christ, the Head of the Church,’ by Mr. William 
Beller ;— ‘‘ The Prophet Joel,’’ by Mr. Charles Bugbee ; —‘* The Aged 
Pastor,’’ by Mr. William D. Haley ; —‘* The Unitarians of Poland and 
Transylvania,’ by Mr. Almanza S. Ryder ;—‘‘ The Apocalypse,’’ by 
Mr. A. A. Spencer ; —* The Doctrine of Justification,’ by Mr. Ben- 
jamin F. Stamm. The Anniversary Sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. F. D. Huntington of Boston, whose subject was, ‘* The Word 
of Life; A Living Ministry; and A Living Church.’? The institution 
has received during the last year, besides other donations, some legacies 
amounting to three thousand dollars. It has now been in operation a 
sufficient length of time to fulfil in some degree the hopes which attend- 
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ed its foundation. That its influence has already been felt for good in 
the region whose religious wants it was designed to aid in supplying, we 
have gratifying evidence. The fruits which have already grown from 
it must help to enforce its claims upon the regard of our denomination, 
and upon the munificence of those who are able to enrich it with the 
means of greater usefulness. Its laborious and devoted teachers are 
wholly given to the service of those who seek its fostering care. 





Theological School at Cambridge. — The usual Sermon before the grad- 
uating class of this institution was delivered on Sunday, July 17th, by the 
Rev. C. A. Bartol of Boston, on the theme, ‘‘ Christ’s Authority is the 
Soul’s Liberty.’? The Thirty-seventh Annual Visitation of the School 
took place on Tuesday, the 19th. Four of the members of the Senior 
Class read dissertations as follows : — ‘* Romanism and Protestantism in 
relation to the Sentiment of Religious Reverence,’’ by Mr. William Mar- 
tin Bicknell ; — ‘‘ The Peculiarities of the Gospel of John,’’ by Mr. Sam- 
uel Abbot Smith ;— ‘‘ Paul’s View of the Moral Nature of Man,”’ by Mr. 
Frederick Augustus Tenney ; — ‘* The Character and Influence of Me- 
Jancthon,’’ by Mr. Loammi Goodenow Ware. The two other classes 
contain respectively seven and ten members. ‘The number who intend 
to enter the new class has not yet been ascertained. How inadequate 
to supply the wants of our pulpits this small number of theological 
students must be, is obvious to all our readers. Our own denomination 
is in this respect in the same situation for the present, and under the 
same prospects for the future, as are all other Protestant denominations, 
We recently read in a Baptist paper a statement, which, if it is not refer- 
rible to an error in the types, is certainly of an astounding character. 
The statement was, that four thousand of the Baptist churches in the 
United States are now without settled pastors. We are wont to say of 
evils of this sort, that when they reach such a pitch they are sure to 
work their own cure. This, however, is attributing to blind circum- 
stances more of an intelligent power than it is right ever to ascribe to 
them, while we are wholly silent about the divine or human agencies 
which ought to guide circumstances. We are indeed left at no loss to 
account for the relatively diminished number of candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry ; the reasons for it are sufficiently plain, though we have 
no intention now of enumerating them. ‘The relation of the Theologi- 
cal School at Cambridge to the College remains precisely the same as 
when we referred to the matter a year ago, except so far as the issue 
which the case presents grows more and more complicated by the asser- 
tion on the part of the Commonwealth, or of a portion of its citizens, of 
a right to interfere with the chartered administration of the College. 

The Annual Meeting of the Alumni of the Theological School was 
held in the afternoon of the day of visitation, the chair being occupied 
by the Rev. Ralph Sanger of Dover, Vice-President of the Association. 
The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year :— Rev. Dr. 
Gannett, President; Rev. Ralph Sanger, Vice-President; Rev. J. F. 
W. Ware, Secretary; Rev. Wm. Newell, Rev. A. B. Muzzey, and 
Rev. A. R. Pope, Committee. The following resolution, proposed by 
the Rev. S. Osgood, and seconded by the Rev. Mr. Sanger, was unan- 
imously passed, to be entered on the records : — 

‘¢ Resolved, That in the death of the Rev. Dr. Francis Parkman, late 
President of this Association, we have lost a most faithful friend, and we 
do hereby place upon our record our tribute of affectionate respect to 
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his memory, as a most kindly brother in the ministry, and a munificent 
benefactor of this school.’’ 
The Annual Address before the Association was then delivered by 
the Rev. Oliver Stearns of Hingham, as found on our previous pages. 
The Rev. Edmund H. Sears of Wayland, and the Rev. W. G. Eliot 


of St. Louis, Mo., were elected First and Second Preachers for the next 
year. 





OBITUARY. 


Rev. James Francis Brown, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Parish in West Cambridge, Mass., died June 14th, 1853, in Springfield, 
Mass., at the age of thirty-three years. 

He was on his homeward way from a journey to the South, under- 
taken during the preceding month, at the advice of his physician, — the 
state of his lungs having, for some weeks, disabled him from preaching. 
The benefit hoped for was not realized; the disease —for such it 
proved — developing itself with unwonted rapidity, and terminating his 
life as above stated. Aware of the improbability of his reaching home, 
he sent for his wife and child and sister to come to him, and until the 
very last had a mental brightness and activity enabling him to enjoy 
their presence and society, while his heart was full to overflowing of 
faith and love and trust and peace. His remains were brought to West 
Cambridge, and buried, from the meeting-house, in the village cemetery, 
— in a lot he had selected for himself and adorned, and where an infant 
child had been laid before him ; a large company of parishioners and 
fellow-townsmen attesting, by their presence, the respect and esteem in 
which he was held among them. His ministry was a short one, — only 
four and a half year’, — but by no means an ineffective one. It was 
diligently and faithfully occupied, and had increased, year by year, in 
power and promise. Mr. Brown had no extraordinary intellectual en- 
dowments, nor had he enjoyed the advantage of that academic culture 
which usually precedes an entrance upon the studies immediately pre- 
paratory to his profession. ‘These he entered upon not until several 
years of manhood had been passed ; circumstances forbidding an earlier 
gratification of a wish, indulged even in childhood, and growing with his 
growth. After pursuing its prescribed course of study, he graduated 
from the Theological School, Cambridge, in 1848; and in November 
of the same year received and accepted a call from the parish in whose 
service he died, — taking at once, and continuing to hold, a most respect- 
able rank as a thinker and preacher, while as a pastor and man he won, 
we believe, universal confidence and respect. He was a noticeable ex- 
ample of what an earnest purpose and a consecrated will may do for the 
quickening and enlargement of the mental powers. He loved his pro- 
fession. His heart was in his work. He gave himself wholly to it. 
And therefore, while he had happiness in it, he had also, as no one 
thus laboring can fail to have, — apparent or unrevealed,—success. He 
was a sincere man, without guile, single-minded ; meek, gentle, full of 
kind sympathies, delighting to serve and comfort others ; a man earnestly 
and spiritually religious. His loss will be long and deeply felt by those 
to whom he ministered, as well as in that narrow circle of which he 
was the centre and the joy. 





